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TWO MARRIAGES. 
—) = 
CHAPTER XXVII.' hd 


Tax night was densely foggy, and it got 
Wore every instant instead of better; it was 
‘kind of thick, pea-soup atmosphere. The 

at the sides of the street glimmered 

Y, 88 seen through a double gauze veil; 
it wae quite impossible to tell what streets 

Were passing through. 

Y appeared to be driving through a 
oud, and how the cabman found his way 
‘emed perfectly marvellous. 

He continued going ahead for what seemed 
‘tufficiently long time to have landed them 
4 destination, and Georgie imparted 

to Miss Todd, who sat bolt upright 
%0 the Opposite seat, with her hands in her 
auf, never once opening her lips. 

‘It's the fog,” she returned, promptly. 
He has to keep clear of the big thor .ugh- 
ms driving is that dangerous; and it’s jast 

I omewe be there for another twenty 

2 g.”’ 
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[FuILED IN THE ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE,’ 


‘* Where are we now?” said Georgie, push- 
ing down the glass and thrusting her head 
out into the moist air. ‘‘I can't make it out 
atall. The little I can see, it's a strange 
street. Oh! I wish we could get on! If I 
had had my wits about me I would have gone 
by the Uaderground. Was he very ill when 
left, Todd? Had the doctor come?” 

‘‘Well, he was not to say too bad; but 
Lady Fanny was in a fass! You can’t be 
too carefal, she says, about other people’s 
children, and she just packed me off for you. 
Bat I think, myself, that he was not at all 
so bad as she fancied. Anyway,” consolingly, 
‘6 he will be well before he’s twice -narriei ! ” 
she concladed, with a giggle. ‘‘Children is 
more torments than they are worth. I’m 
glad I’ve-none!” 

There was a freedom about this speech that 
startled the hearer a little, but she was too 
much absorbed in her own anxieties to give 
it more than a passing thought. 

And still they kept driving steadily on at 
a quick, decided jog-trot, as if both horse and 
man knew perfectly well what they were 
about, and were going to do it thoroughly. 
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At last the oab slackened, and they drew up 
at a pavement, 

Ere they had scarcely stopped Mary Todd 
sprang out, whispered a word to the cabman, 
unseen by Georgie, and then went up some 
steps and rang the bell, 

“ Come,” she said to her companion, “ here 
we are ; but we have tog in by the back door. 
There was no getting near the front; there 
had been an accident, and the crowd is so 
thick you could not get through them, Follow 
me,” entering a perfectly dark, wide hall, 
“ Just keep after me, upstairs.” 

It all seemed very queer to Georgie, but 
so many strange things had happened to her 
lately that she was notin a position to be 
surprised at angling. but groped her way 
firmly up the so-called back stairs. 

The back stairs were carpeted, which, if 
she had not her mind wholly fastened on 
Alick at the moment, might have struck her 
as odd. 

The second landing gained, Mary Todd 
found open a door, saying, ‘Here we are,”’ 
and the door emitted such a flood of gaslight 
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that Georgie’s eyes were momentsrily dazzled, 
and sh@hardly made out anything. 

Then it barst upon her that she Was not in 
the pursery at Qneen Elizabeth’s-gardens, 
but in a strange house—in's grest big drawing- 
room, furnished in a garish, showy manner, 
with cheap gilt and cheap mirrors, freely lit 
up by a big gaselier, and a roaring fire, 

Before this fire lounged a man smoking, 
with both slippered feet upon the chimney- 
piece, and something to drink in a long 
tambler in his hand. 

4s the door opened he turned bis head 
round with a quick jerk, and revealed the 
bloated face of Peter. 

*“ Ah!” he said, with a kind of sign of re- 
lief, now deliberately putting down the 
tumbler, removing his feet from their eleva- 
tion, and standing up. ‘‘So you've brought 
her? Whatwolever little creature you are, 
to te sure. That notion of yours was a 
happy thought about the kid; it drew her, 
and no mistake; ’’ addressing himself to the 
delighted Miss Todd, who accepted his com* 
pliments‘as her well-earned due, and, at the 
same tite, with undoubted satisfaction. 

“She gave no trouble, I will say that fer 
her,” she returned, ‘‘the very Wind of thie 
word about the boy was enough,” tossing! Het 
mauff upon the table as she spoke,- and: 
down. 


-  “ Yousee 7 was the little that wanted 
you, miy love!” said Peter, g the 
petrified- Georgie, with a his 
tingers, and # hideous ape bis face. |i 


** Weteome home, Mrs. 
thie tiaie, ch’? with ahvtéfal cHiuckle, 

“On! you wicked’ wormn !” 
at jast, turning @Way from* 


Mary Todd, and speaking withodletitess lips; 
and eyes like two flames; “a afraid 
that youwill’ be-strack déityn fer all the 









lies you Have told me this —a, for 
ha ‘ toreéd a Hapless Great utep never 
cechify would (bee liviay totMet: Believe 
esc {be a li tor Believe 
hey he Toddj” raisity Her dith with a 
gest@re thet stick -awe the 
souvtette, “as stife ay you i d here 
500 en Be aba eke he will be 
punisiced a i i 
* fer you, Peter Biahtie,” 
on Bim—**you. ferger, swin you 
some er agp egg 
an indiple't a —do / 
I Will live with feat war eaner C) 
wintow at@t back: tie: otftains and 
ecizing the siieh, “I will killtnydelf fret.” 

Bit Peter wae'too for her. Hedathed 
at her, snatched her by her arm, and dragged 
her back by main force, driving his nails into 
her very flesh; but she made no outcry, 
though his grip was agony—she merely gazed 
into his cruel bloodshot eyes with a face of 
decperste, white defiance, 

“It's manners to wait till you. are.asked,”’ 
he said, giving her a shake that almost made 
the teeth in her head rattle. ‘Do. you think 
I Want your company, you wild eat—you she 
fierd ? Not I, its your money—my money 
that I must and will have—that’s metél more 
attractive to me.” 

“ Then take it all and let me go.” 

“No, My beauty. I'll take it all, and no 
rere Ey and not let you, go. bed are 

ahgerots ay oung person to have ab a. 
We might be Having wother adventure, oh 
as jour last with Mr, Vernon, I have a little 
respett for hy g008 name,” with a shéet. 

* Your ode name!” she echoed, with a 
feof that no per covld convey ; “your bad 
nathe you ‘nieanthe Wretched name ¢f 
Blaine. I am softy for it. How ‘you have 
Grapgedit through the mud in Enrope, Africa, 
end America’ 

_“ Gov on, mwvam, go on—very fie indeed. 
You'd make a first-rate actrers, I etn’ sée 
that,” broke in Peter, with ferocious plensatitry. 
** Encore !— bravo!” 

‘You ere a convicted card. 












er, the 


y caught |) 


little |, 













them! Youd'pledged your word aud honour— 
what a pledge !—and break both next day. 
You guaranteed to leave me my freedcm for 
so much, and then, when the coast is clear, 
intrigue with Miss Fane—yes, I know it wat 
her—and decoy me, and carry me off, to 
wring-more money from me, I did not kaow 
what I was doing that foolish day nine 
yéars ago—I little dreamt tuat I was marry- 
ing——"’ 

“Will you hold your” (bere many horrid 
words) “tongue, ma'am? Just don’t go too 
far,’ approaching nearer too her, for for the 
last few minutes the table had been between 
them, whilst Mary To@@-sat on a chair, with 
her back to the Wall ai@her hat in her lap, 
and looked on as éagerly a#if this was a real 
piece of acting on the stage. She, adored the 


theatré, and certainly Mrsy George was 
8p 1 Who would-have’ » to see 
her @very day, she would) dure tolook and 


spéwk like that? As-@tiesettees: slie’ was in- 
clted to pat her on #iie*bawktj real 

woman, Wire” was: sin 
those too baek rooms, and* tier ste: was to 
after, she was not’ atidll’ sate: that she 




























» ity, ’ he 


ng . bat 
Vittle ashartiel® of © Het bed 


down, her eyes all tie-ins 
‘am@efiance into His}. 


“Oli! say!” wos-all Miss Todd had 
(‘@jaculatied}-as she witaeveed this climax tothe 


‘Do you Wait another, do you?” he 
demanded, ferocistitly. “Iva pready for 
you if I have avy moreof “abuse 
I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself. 
Why « Billitgégate fishwonittn was nowhere 
set alongside of you.” A pause, and then, 
‘#h | [thought'l'd shut youup!”’ 

‘You haveenot! You never will!” she 
retarned. _‘' Asiong as I have breath to speak 
I will denotinice you+-you mercenary, wioked 
wretch. You’ have deprived me of my 
husband, andin the sight of Heaven he was 
andis my husband, and as: such I will regard 
him as lovg as blive!”’ Hore a gushof blood 
stépped her speech for a second, and then she 
wenton. *‘ You have deprived meof Husband, 
and children, and friendsof as much money 
ae you could get, datil now; when you wonld 


bs a beggar!” : 
pb 
my soliéitors |” 


unexpected piece of news, 





ery lowest shun 5or—yon are even too bad for 








;| quite-crest, an 





antly. 
“If 1 die without # will, My will, I am 
thankful to say, iemade, and in the hands of 


| 


| 


Strip me ofall, aud: Ii sed thatyou are bent:dh | 1 , 
heving my lifewewell. Take it! it's not'worth | thing-for your comfory—give him what = 
tito | and: obese I am dead; you,” modding | he asks, and he will 'meves axoss' real 
lier head towards bim, gravely, “will beve | hold; Ali cant 
good reason to regret me,for you will again | to herself, ‘‘ he do spend a pb wer Fe 


At this intelligence Peter started ; it wasan | your services, and as: thia: is 5 


‘* Well, well,” hevsaid): renewing te attack | have it to myself.” 
} on*e more; ‘you are @ fine strong young ! 


woman, years younger thantI am, ° don't 
wish to hurry you, nor kill my g t lays 
the golden eggs! Mary,” turning to Misg ‘edd 
“she's bleeding like a pig; run and get a towel, 
or something.” 
Bat ere she had time to leave the room a 
maffiled-plangs upon. the floor 
back ; Mra. George had tambled right off he 
chair, and lay flat on the oarpet, ina dig 


faixt. 

‘‘Tt's the best thing could happen,” saig 
Peter, promptly; ‘‘we will have no morg 
trouble with her! Just you open the door 
and clear out of the way, and I'll carry her gp 
to her room, and leave her there, Don’t let 
Emma see her, She'll bo all right, and ag 
meek as ® mouse to-morrow morning; that 
fary she’ was in was jast a flash-in-the-pan, 
and no more! ” 

Sosaying, lie deposited her on a narrow, little 
iron cot in w big, poorly-farnished back bed. 
room, and went downstairs, muttering some. 
thing incoherent about women being the 
dence to manage —brandy-and-water—and 
grilled bones. 


afraid of Her, It was a long time before Mrs. G 

“T Tittle: dreamt thay TF wae sammie back to coneciousness, but at len did, 
pre rg undanntedly, amd ‘1 with a series'of faint sighs, followed byyquick, 
g phasis, ‘‘a sneak} cowand)amd'a | gaspiig studders. She opened her eyes vary 
brute?” ‘cautiously, as if half-afraid of what 

Tte'daswer to this was s kuoekdown argo. h woula reveal, met Miss Todd's: peer 
iietitiiediiort, a heayy blo black orbs k, staring dows into her 
‘ they mae her k 


wweross' tie mouth, 
bod whe Me... 7 - mus Bit f last 
repels just out 4 Hobewetal wes he is in. oma” 
i aw 


tone. , 
‘I? Am I to stay here?” gid 


G ; nm her elbow, sué@ilooling 
an. Seeaaliiimetrancs ap t 
“4 ro ig tlie’ Wack bedroom, floor. 


ores on ae. whole of this to 
me hi * Wot to live in?” incre. 






ing om 
pray, Mary Todd,” now up 
yf patting up her hands; ** don't 
‘telleme any more lies, You have seen 
' 3 what* you have broaght me t 
: ae, was desolaige and lottely, bai ? 


Werlivnvenwerthis. If you have 


“you have ou 
See Ta 
Ipme to getaway. I 


composition— 
pay you well, and 
I keep ty promises. I will make yous 
woman—ouly help me to hide from him. 
“I can promise you nothing yet, 


| Mary, evasively; ‘‘and Me. Blaine ain't & 


man to betrifled with.  Llittle—little 
that time f was at the Manor, and that yoo 
were passing as Miss Grey, you were his wile 
though I saw his_photo in your_locket. 

“ Yes, and’ tore it to pieces,”” pat in 
feelinig now rather grateful to hex fon sit 
deed. ‘It-was you whoidid-that |” 

‘* Heused tobe agreat ree Timo, 
but [thought it was jaéd ond 
He don’t caté for you/'-~iepressively~!'l 
don’t like you, and after theawiab row andtt 
rible way you went on at lim tonight, boxe 
he will hate you pretty well. Teaudell you? 


he warfts is money,” a8 


| think where it all goes to. Now jusblel @ 


“gm: -your hei!” be shouted, tritim. | take-off your clotlies and lie dows, @d 
7 7 ; Maer urself—what: omen 


| aud content’ yo ' . 

must be endared,” in w soothing vole one 
‘+L won't endare it!” oritd- the: 

fievocly, ‘‘that'sallaboutit. I donot roms 


my room, as I unterstand, I ignae 


‘‘ Ob, very well, very well,” —stitfy— lay 
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t civility, nothing else, I'm not going t 
men myself where I’m.not wanted. 
rt breakfast u 


qish you good-night, Mra. Blaine.” 


Bo saying she stalked across to the door, 
gpsned it, slammed'it, and locked it andibly 
nthe outside, leaving Mra. Biaine seated on 
ihe tile of ‘the bed, looking the-very picture 


of misery acd despair. 





OHAPTER XXVAIL. 


Groncts sat fora long time motionless on 
the.edge of her bed, and then, at last com. 
pletely worn-out with fatigue of mind aod 
pody,she fell back, dressed as she was, in a 
kod of stupor, and there remained till the 
jardy winter dawn began to creep in under 


thechatters ; and she rose stiffly enough, un- 


iastened these shutters, and looked out upon 
atew view—the backs of many houses, and 


the scenery afforded by a few square, walled- 
inenelosares, called by courtesy ‘‘ gardens,” 
Qse of such lay just below her, boasting a 
round glass plot, a few blackened shrubs 

inet the walls, and a circamnayvigating walk 


round, 
She undressed and dressed, and was abso- 
,low as she was in her mind, shooked 
wd appalled at her own reflection in the 


Hollow cheeks and sunken eyes and a pale, 
tirivelled.looking skin were and could be 
tlerated, but about her mouth? 
She actually blushed as she looked at the 
tatks of the blow. What degradation to 
fave been struck by a man, and such a 


mar! 

All below her lip was bruised dreadfully, 
atdi her under lip painfally swollen. She 
wuld’ bs ashamed for anyone to see her, even 
Usry Todd, 

As she was thinking of this modern Sap- 
piira a knock and a rattling of teathiugs 
anounced that she was on the landing, and 
oy entered, looking down and 


“Any port in a storm. She mast make 
tvetfanés to this young woman;’’ she said to 
hersélf,*"if she would ever ges away from 
this hateful house.” 
she had a good sum of money sewad 
‘the body of her dress, Surely Mary 

could be corrupted? 
: , she said, at once, ‘' I wonder that 
own me so long, you could turn 
me for nothing, and make yourself 
iy jailer in this ‘way! What have'I ever 
tone to deserve this at-your hands ?” 

maty made no reply beyond a noisy setting 
wbhofthe small round tabje in the sitting. 
hom, then she knelt down with her back to 
ter mistress and began tao light:the fire. 

“Iwill treety forgive you everything, Mary,” 
wud that lady, coming and standing over her, 

will help moe to get away.” 
answer. 

“Will you even promise to post a letter 
ih Then @ doing that thout 

. n’t mind doing that,” withou 
rning her head. 

“And you won't play me false this time ? 
0h! Mary, you have deceived me so terribly 

; bat I have no one to rely on but 
fa! May Ttrust you?” imploringly, “It 

“is Or death to me!’ 

res,” still poking away with chips and 
» “you may trust me. When will 

tbe ready ?”’ 

f an hour, or sooner. 
igen the better.”’ 

And what will Edo if Mr. Blaine catches 


tan 


t 


The quicker 


"He won’t—he can’t. From what I re- 
Retiber-of him he is not up yet; and, Mary, 
hee you must help me to get away. The 

gives you are nothing—a mere drop 
ino what you will gain by ba- 


gme. I suppose atmost you make 
MuPaeds a year?” 

i I've that,” smiling to herself, unseen 

her companion, 


Fil bring 
at nine to-morrow, aud I 


from Mr. Biaine. 
won’é you, Marg?” 


door with a curious twinkle in her eye, “ 


feigned anxiety in her voice. 
for-you do look bad 1” 
she were-to die. 


her lip. 
** ayo, dear me! A man, and I will cay 
it, has:no right-to strike a woman, though 
you did give him great provodation last night) 
that I will say!” 
* Provocation!” in a tone of indignant 
amazement. “I did not-say quarter enough, 
that was-ail. I only wish T had said ten times 
more, Mary Todd, you poor, silly, young 
woman, as I was once, you little know him !” 
Oa! don't I,” thought Miss Todd, with an 
inwatd smile. “ Well, anyhow, I must ba 
going now,’ she added, alond. ‘I'll see what 
I can do with it.” 
So saying, she went out, and again turned 
the key inthe door. The door was not part 
of the room, but one on the. landing, that 
shut these back apartments in from the reat 
of the house, as if it were a kind of fat, and 
wholly apart. 
Georgie wrote her letter—it was to Gilbert's 
Club, with “ urgent—to be forwarded’ under- 
lined onthe outside. 
This missive Miss Todd bore away when 
she came for the breakfast things, promising 
solemaly, as it were, by bell, book, and candle, 
that she would post it with her own hands, 
She did nothing of the sort, of course. She 
tore it open ere she had reached the first 
landing, read it with a laugh, and’threw it 
into the drawing-room fire, 
The day went by very slowly for the 
prisoner above, who had nothing whatever to 
do but enjoy the company of her own-pa‘nfal, 
maddening thoughts. 
She had spent an hour in making-an ex- 
hauative examination of her rooms to see if 
there was the smallest prospect of getting ont 
of them except by that hoavy-barred door on 
the landing. 
There was none. Every precaution had 
been taken, and that not very recently, Zaere 
were heavy iron bars across the windows, 
heavy bolts on the doors—it was a regolar 
fortress. in its way. 
She-mentioned something of this to Mary 
when she brought her dinner, a welcome break 
in the afternoon; also a small portmanteau 
of her clothes, but her diamonds and. every- 
thing of any special value in the way of gar- 
ments had been eliminated, 
‘© 4 strong room, all bars and bolte, yousay, 
Aye, soitis. It's one reason why Mr. Blaine 
fancied the house. These three rooms were 
lived in for years by a mad lady and her at- 
tendant, She’ was-very-rich, and her people 
did not like sending her-out to an asylum, so 
they just got a kindof ‘one made up here on 
the premises. Tiae-psople at the’ hack used 
to see her gibbering at the window for many 
years. Taat ianer, empty room bsayond, that’s 
got nothing in it bat boxes—yoa may have 
looked in?’ 
“ Yes, I saw it.” 
Had she not closely examined every hole 
and corner with microscopic care ? 
“Then, maybe you noticed the marks on 
the walls where the padding used to ba? That 
was the padded room, where they pai hor in 
when she was too outrageous, Tho padding 
has been taken dowa.”” 
‘*And you took it down, thinking it would 
not be required for me,’ interpolated Georgie, 
pacing the room with. her hands behind her 
back. ‘*And these three rooms were the 
chief attraction the house offered to Mr, 
Blaine! A nice, safe private prison, where 
he conld stow mo away unknown, and I, 
wretched woman, have taken such paing to 
conceal my- whereabouts from all! I have 





) ** E-witl peasion yon for-life.at ten times the 
suum ihe day I get clear- away, and for ever, 
You'll think of it, Mary, 


“Yes, mam,” now backing towards the 
you 

may ba rue tat I'il think of it; and do 
mind and take some breakfast,” with ane 
“Eat hearty; 
It would never pay if 


‘' Hat ?—how oan 1?” patting her hand to 


played into his hands, No one will ever ba 
able to find me if you have played me false,” 
stopping suddenly and looking hard at Mary 
Todd. ‘ You posted my letter?” 

“I play you false? I not postif?” ina 
tone of the most virtuous repudiation. " Do 
I look that sort-of person? Come, now!” 

Her starve was so bold and so brazen that 
the other felt obliged to look away, and onee 
more began her walk. 

‘And the old mad lady—what was the en 
of her?” she asked, presently, 
ee she made away with herself in the 
en 
“Flow? What do you mean?” pausing in 
her tramp, 

“T mean that one day she had been very 
peaceable and quiet, and as meek as a monse. 
Her attendant, or mad nurse, or whatever 
she was called, went down to her tea and 
when she came back there was the old woman 
hanging stone dead out of a hock high up ia 
the wall. She havged herself with the bell- 
rope, It’s dangerous to leave bell-ropes handy 
for the like of them.” 

“ How horrible ! ” ejaculated the new-tenant 
of the rooms, with a shadder, “I wish you 
had not told me.” 
‘Oh, I'm sure you are no superstitions, 
ma'am, like poor ignorant creatures that 
knows no better.” 
“No, I’m not that; bub, all the same, it 
makes these hateful rooms seem worse than 
ever.” 
‘*OF course,” proceeded Miss Todd, making 
a feint of dusting the farnitare, ‘ They assy 
she walks, and that-was the reason that the 
house stood empty for so long, and is let so 
cheap. It's a splendid hcuse—quite a man- 
sion, I can tell you.” 
‘* And where is it—in what street? "inqnised 
Georgie, eagerly. 
‘tA, that would be telling! I cannot gc 
so far ay that, but I may-tell you this mach— 
that paople has been heard to swear as they 
saw in the half-twilightin yonder room, just 
about dusk, the figare of a woman hanging 
with her head down and her arms by her 
sides, swaying about quite distinot—like this,” 
making a motion with her own arms, 
“TI told you not to tell me these things,’’ 
said Georgie, turning pale. ‘‘I—I beliere 
you did it on parpose!” 
** Some folks likes to listen to these stories 
—some folks don’t,” said the other, now 
calmly folding up the tablecloth, “ It’s alla 
matter of taste. Fim not afraid: of ghosts 
myself.” 
So saying she departed, carrying the tay, 
and, as usual, looking the door. 
* 


* 


For a whole month Georgie remained thas 
& prisoner, never seeing anyone but Mary 
Toad, who evidently was tiring of her task of 
jailer, and often forget the unlucky prisomer 
for half a day—forgot her fire, her dinner, or, 
as the case might be, and what to Georgie was 
far worse, her lights. 

Sitting alone in those hatefal, silent rooms, 
watching darkness descend, those February 
days, first coming in and dimly veiling far 
corners, then it came closer and closer, whilst 
Georgie, ashamed of her own fears, would 
open the window, regardless of rain or snow, 
and lean out. : 

In ‘the lights of the back windows of the 
surrounding houses was company — better 
company than that awfal, mysterious blaek- 
ness behind her. 

The creaking of a door, the ratile of a 
mouse in the old panels, brought her heart to 
her mouth and # fivod of fire to her face. 
When the tardy candles did arrive her own 
appsaranee half startled Miss Todd, and she 
would sometimes come down, and in an awe- 
struck voice announce to Mr, Bluive that ‘it 
would never surprise her one bit if she was 
going in tie head.” ; 

'o this he would mutter the amiable bat 


laconic reply,— 


“ So best !” 





a4 


Tt was enough to affect any one’s nerves, if 
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not their mind, this close confinement, without 
any ocoupation, this being in perfect health, 
out off from all human intercourse, save with 
one, thie beivg buried alive in a living grave, 
lost to all one’s belongings as utterly as they 
were lost to her ! 

She had not even hope to live upon. The 
letter, she was now certain, had never gone 
beyond the fire downstairs, for by words and 
looks let fall she could see that Mary Todd 
was in league against her, and a devoted ally 
to Peter Biaine, 

*‘Of course, I might have known it, when 
Grace said she was the only creature he ever 
loved! Perhaps in a kind of way he loves 
her still! I shall talk to her no longer.” 

This was Georgie’s resolution, taken and 
kept resolutely, after an imprisonment of 
some weeks, She now never opened her lips, 
much to Miss Todd’s amazement. 

No longer were there agonised prayers for 
news of her children, for even one—one word 
to say they were well! No longer tears and 
bribes to post letters—no longer wild inter- 
cessions to be set free. No, nothing now, but 
@ sullen, frozen silence. 

Mr. Blaine never appefsred, bat he wrote 
fierce demands for money, cheques to be 
signed, a power-of-attorney to receive all 
payments, 

At first Georgie firmly refused to put her 
pen to paper, but after a time, being mentally 
worn down by silence, solitude, sleepless 
nights, and weary blank days, and being, be- 
yond all, terrified by his threat that he was 
“coming up himself, and gave her just ten 
minutes’ time to think better of it,” she, urged 
to madness almost by the wily Mary, dashed 
her signature across the paper, and in sodoin 
made over to her warder the fall aw 
dealing with her yearly income—which was 
all he wanted. 

‘He has got my money now,” she said to 
herself, “‘and surely he will let me go.” 

Bat this was a foolish idea on her part, A 
victim once seized»upon by those terrible 
talons did not so easily escape. 

She wrote him a letter of entreaty. It 
received no answer, Again she wrote—no 
reply. A third time and last on half a sheet 
of paper, — 

‘*Taen at least send me some books and 
work, or I shall go mad,” 

This came back~her own missive—as she 
had sent it, only sorawled underneath in 
pencil, in his handwriting, were the words, — 

** Then, go mad!’’—P B 

Bhe spent now a great deal of her time 
looking out of her prison windows, trying to 
make signals to people opposite and below 
her, but they seemed to have too much to do 
to notice her as she sat there idle from 
-morning till sunset, and a kind of screen had 
‘been raised at either side of the casement to 
conceal her from her neighbours next door. 

Perhaps the old mad lady had been given 
to making signals too ? 

No one ever seemed to look up at her win- 
dows. She was never—never once rewarded 
for her long hours of watching, and at times 
she gave way to wild paroxysms of despair and 
bitter, unavailing weeping. 

One morning a new face appeared with the 
breakfast-tray. This was a heavy-looking, 
stout country girl, with a short, thick figure, 
red arms, and her hair, cut short, underneath 
@ white muslin cap. 

Surely she would be more amenable than 
Mary ; she wonld surely understand the 
charms of money, and, luckily for herself, 
Georgie had a good supply in notes and gold, 


eee for her original flight. 
he must proceed warily, and make her 
overtares by degrees ; she must not spoil her 
chances by being too precipitate; she must 
try and make friends with this woman, with 
the log like face, bat, alas! for her plans !— 
alas for her prospects of escape—her new 
keeper turned out to be deaf and dumb !— 
otherwise an excellent servant, 

She never forgot her charge ; she swept and 
flasted con amore, and gave the rooms a 








thorough “ doing out,” which they certainly 
wanted badly, for Miss Todd was a mere 
amateur ; bat she took no more notice of their 
inmate than if she were a child—and, indeed, 
perhaps not so much, and to all her signals 
and signs she was both figuratively and 
literally deaf and dumb. To tamper with 
oa with bribery and corruption was hope- 
ess. 

One day Georgie, whom she had discovered 
in floods of tears, pointed to herself, to the 
door, and, going quickly to her table drawer, 
held out some savings. 

The dummy calmly took them and looked 
at them, tied them most deliberately up in 
the corner of her handkerchief, and solemnly 
walked away, shaking her head all the time, 
Georgie left sitting absolutely aghast at such 
unprincipled behaviour. 

ut the five sovereigns bore some fruit after 
atime. A day or two later she ye 
produced from under her apron a huge hu 
of worsted, a set of knitting-needles, two or 
three venerable newspapers, Ruff's Sporting 
Guide, and a Bradshaw, probably cribbed from 
downstairs, from which regions latterly the 
sounds, even through thick doors, ascended to 
Georgie’s prison, the “sounds of revelry by 
night '""—songs, shouts, and loud uproarious 
peals of laughter. 

Georgie eagerly clutched the wool, needles, 
and papers, and smiled her thanks with all 
her — 

Gratitude in her cace was decidedly evinced 
with regard to favours to come. Ketter this 
the dummy brought her more papers, candles, 
work, and things were not quite so bad as they 
had been hitherto. 

No more idle hands, no more horrible dark- 
ness, no more of being a prey to icy, creeping 
terrors! Now she could light up at the first 
signs of dusk. 

She had one short fierce note from Mr. 
Blaine demandivg the proofs of which she 
had spoken, and which he seemed suddenly to 
have recollected, and she took a leaf out of 
his own book on this occasion by putting his 
letter in the fire, and sending no answer. It 
was a foolish proceeding, for her silence 
merely procured her a personal interview 
with Peter. 

About seven o'clock one evening the outer 
door was flung open, the little passage re 
sounded to a man's step, and her béte noire 
strode in. 

“Now, then!” he roared, “what's the 
meaning of your impudence? Why don’s 
you answer my questions, eh? Where is that 
that you bragged of,eh? Oat withit!’ We 
omit his bad language. 

made no answer, but sat and looked 
at him gravely between the two candles. He 
had been drinking—that was very plain. He 
swayed backwards and forwards as he steadied 
himself at the table by both hands, and swore 
a we of frightful oaths. 

A we thought flashed a ee her brain 
like lightning. He had left the open | 

She rose quickly, and pointed towards the 
farthest corner of the room, as if to divert his 
attention, and whilst his eyes followed the 
direction indicated, she made one frenzied 
dash for freedom. 

But, alas! it was not to be! Ereshe reached 
the stairhead he had canght her. One piercing 
shriek echoed through the house of “ Help, 
help!"’ and then there was a slamming of 
doors, and the dnummy, who was on the 
landing, was in time to see Mr. Blaine take 
the unknown lady, who clung frantically to 
the balustrades, by the throat, half choke her 
against the wall, then fling her bodily with a 
great orash inside the outer door, slam it, 
lock it, and stagger downstairs. 





-CHAPTER XXIX. 

For a long time Georgie lay on the floor 
half-stunned ; then she gradually came to 
herself, rose, bathed her face, and tried to 
cool her throbbing temples. She now went 
in bodily fear of her life of Peter, who, when 





—————, 
half.maddened with rage and arin 
peers capable of anything. ae ight tht 

er, and who wouldever know? The Dom: 
and Mery ¥ would keep his secret, my 
e ere Were an end of 

and that she were  dead—but, ‘ob{ ye 
natural death—not to have her soul 

from her body by strangulation at eter’s 
hands, and death had seemed very close 
her that very night on the stairs, when hiy 
fingers were at her throat, and his 6} €8 glaring 
into hers, like a veritable wild beast of prey, 

It would come to pass, she foresaw, that he 
would wring her secret from her, as he had 
wrung her money, by threats and force, (Ong 
thing was certain, she had none of the 
aboather. Would he believethis? He 
search and search till he did believe, For, 
reason she could not clearly account for aj 
the time she had pat them all away into the 
secret drawer of the fateful, hatefal black 
cabinet—partly because they would be 
and partly because there was to her a fitness 
in this detested cabinet holding this disgrace. 
fal secret. Well, if Peter Blaine wanted 
certain compromising papers, he would have 
<e to the Manor to fetch them, that was 
& 

Meanwhile every sound on the stairs made 
her start and shudder, and it seemed to her 
ears, sharpened by fear, that there was some. 
one—some stealthy person—at the o'her side 
of the door on the landing. She went to the 
door of the room and listened. Someone wa 
there. Then she, gente with fear, drew 
with great labour a heavy chest of drawers all 
the way across two rooms, s by an 
agony of dread, and placed it against the 
door, on the top of that the coalscuttle, fender, 
and, in short, a goodly portion of all the 
able things in the room, and thereby mades 
formidable barricade, and then she wentw 
bed, and lay awake all night, protected by 
four candles. 

Towards morning she fell into a fitful dow, 
from which the thandering of the dummy 
obtain admittance aroused her. The dammy 
must enter, otherwise she would have # 
starve, and a cup of tea she longed for, withs 
longing well-known to those who have spents 
wakefal, feverish night. 

The process of taking down the barricade 
occupied a considerable time, and when the 
dummy made her way in, her stolid fs 
actually, for once in its life, ex a 
tonishment—aye, and more, for when sb 
had tidied up the spartment, and stowed 
away all the articles each in their prope 
place, and when she had made tbe fire snd 
laid the breakfast, she went and peeped ins} 
the bedroom door, which was ajar, 
with mixture of curiosity and pity—or some 
thing near to pity—at this tall young womsl, 
in the long white “dressing.gown, who WM 
mechanically brashing out her profasion d 
brown hair, unknowing that she was watebel 

As ber arm rose and fell, and 
sleeves fell back, the marks of a large bras 
was vitible on one of them—a very receth 
black bruise, The glass reflected her peering 
face in the doorway, for she had acd 
farther open, and she was beckoned ip. 

She came slowly, and then, # 
pointed with one finger to the m : 
Georgie’s arm—never had she been moved 
such an extent before. For reply, 

inted down through the floor, as 
indicate who had done it. Atthis the pie > 
nodded, her mind had grasped that, snd 
looked ‘with intelligence for more inform 
tion. ring 

Georgie now pointed to her wedding-t 
and again below, bat this was al mild 
much for the woman’s credulity. it 
—she even made a curious noise 
her throat, that, perbaps, for & ‘Io 
with her—and, shaking her head very sar 
from side to side, she beat a solemn het 
Evidently to try and persuade her eg the 
charge was the wife of the masier et 
house was making too great a demand 
her credulity—it actually made her aagh. 
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{b this particular crisis of the story the 
of affairs was as follows:—Lady Fanny 
was satisfied that her incubus Mrs. 
jorge had disappeared, to bloom out as Mrs. 
ine, and wrote a triumphant letter to her 
nephew to that effect. It ran as 


“Your short note from Singapore was 

y worth the postage. However, I am 
jwkfal to hear that you are well, 
jildren are in good bealth, and, I may say, 

And now Ps mes ae 
agreat piece of news, tha surp 
4 ; Peach I must say that it did 
yteurprise me. Their mother, after coming 
ye constantly for the last ten months, and 
pikiog the most absurd fuss about them, has, 
gihout even giving us a hint of her move- 
penta, suddenly disappeared with Mr, Blaine. 
fhsppened that I had occasion to send her 
smessage by the nurse, and she found that 
ie Bower was in the house agent’s hands— 
;man taking the inventory, the servants 
to leave; and when she inquired 
become of the lady of the house, 
fr, Blaine himself came forward, and an- 
wonced that she had seen fit to return to his 
mf, and requested that her address would 
wi be revealed to friends who had known 
jr in other circumstances. 

“Since this astonishing intelligence nothing 
js been heard of her, 
tw, 1 am happy to say, cast off what she so 
deverly calls ‘ her former friends.’ 
wo longer trouble ourselves about her, and I 
wok upon her unexpected removal as a very 
blessing to me, to the boys, and to you. 
my dear Gilbert, come home; surely 
have seen enough of tho world by this 
fms? Come home soon to your attached 
nd thankfol aunt, “ Frances Barton.” 
This was Lady Fanny's opinion of the 
. Miss Fane had outwardly the same 
jews—i.c., that Mrs George was a deceitfal, 
lwtless creature, and that sbe had acted 
jutas such a woman would be supposed to 
wt. Having found that Gilbert was gone for 
wer she fell back upon Mr. Blaine, & , &o., 
mishe was a good riddance to everyone con- 
ted; and she hoped that Gilbert had had 
ough of scheming girls, with good eyes and 
fyores, and would profit by past experience, 
iid accept it as a lesson for life (all this to 

Miss Fane had had some 
most ossifized conscience. 

, her hand in so violating the Blaines, 
the flattered herself, would never, never come 


As for the Vances, they took no interest of 
triendly nature in a relative who had robbed 
fem, 80 they declared, of an immense for- 
fue, She was capable of anything (ad), to 
qute her cousins, and when it came to their 
tts that the Manor was shut up, Mr. Vernon 

abroad, and Mr. Vernon gone no one 
where, they simply lifted their shoulders 
Mi their eyebrows, aud asked, ‘‘ What any. 
one cary expect from such an abominable 
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Then Oharlotte was in an up-country 
tation in New Zealand, and wrote home 
Mtely—say once a year Ali her hopes, all 
was centred ia the colony, 
able her heart about her friends or 
ber sister in the old country. 
me Smart had been puzzled—very 
Nuch 20 indeed ; for when she came to execute 
client’s orders she discovered that some- 
tte had been beforehand with her, and all 
the transactions taken out of her hands, 
amazement she sent for Binks, and cross- 
joned her sharply. 
No; she knew nothing of Mr. George’s 
bouts, she only wished she did. She 
r. Blaine’s visit. of the horror Mrs 
George had of him, of how she had told her 
Was going to run away,” all this she 
thlessly explained to Madame Smart, 
at with her hands on her kve:r, in a 
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magisterial attitude, her lower jaw dropped 
half-an-inch in sheer amazement. 

“Well, well~and she wasn’t leaving till 
next morning?” 

**No; but acab came for her about eight 
o’clock, and a young woman she knew in it.” 

** Knew her, did she?” 

‘‘Yes,and she brought a message to say 
that one of the boys was took ill with 
cramp, and she was wanted at once. So 
off the set, never even stopping for 
gloves or boots—just threw on her jacket and 
bat, and away with her in the cab with the 
young person. It was a desperate foggy 
night—the lamps as dim as dim could be; 
and when she got to the gate she turns and 
says to me, and her face looking quite strange 
and pale in the bad light, ‘Good-bye. Binks; 
maybe I’ll not come back again, but I'll send 
for my things,’ and with that she slipped into 
the cab and drove away into the fog. r stood 
for awhile, and I had a queer kind of feeling 
ey there was something not all right about 
i hes 

‘* What made you think that?” quickly. 

“ Tt was a look in the girl's eyes—aye, she 
had a bad eye.” 

* But did she not seem friendly with Mrs. 
George, and did she not go with her of her own 
accord, readily ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, ready enough—too ready, I'm 
= es 

“ And did she send for her things?” 

“Yes, the very selfsame young woman 
came and carried them all away next day— 
everything, even to a few little odds-and-ends 
that I know Mrs. George meant for you and 
me,’’.with an angry recollection of her loss. 

** And what did this woman say?” 

‘‘ Well, when I ssked her she said Mrs, 
George was well and happy, and said I was to 
send her all her things—thst was all!” she 
returned, reluctantly. ‘‘ Then when the nurse 
came from Lady Fanuy, and said she had 
never been near them at all that night, I did 
not like the look of it, I can tell you” 

‘ Seill,” persisted Madame Smart, ‘' you 
say she and the girl were friends, and she 
went away with her on the spot, and said she 
would not come back, but would send for her 
clothes. She kept her word exactly, you see 
—she did not come back ; she did send for her 
clothes, and the very samegirl. What more 
would you have?” 

‘¢ Ah, but then Mr. Blaine came. I think 
he and that impudent-looking. black-eyed 
minx were in league; and all I pray to 
Heaven is that that poor young lady has come 
to no harm ; but it’s a strange business, and 
I can’t help feeling a worry over it in my own 
inner mind. That poor Mrs. George! I 
shau't forget her face as she said good-bye, 
I often seem to see it before me now, as if she 
were trying—trying to say something to me, 
and conld not Maybe,” lowering her voice 
to a whisper, “they have made away with 
her?” 

‘**Get out with your nonsense, Sasau Binks! 
Your head is just full of rabbish and fancics, 
and you have got the nerves, as [ call it, from 
reading up police reports, which is no fit 
kind of amusement for such as you. Don't 
talk any more trash to me. I daresay before 
the month is over our heads we will be having 
her here, getting her spring dresses,” 

Bata month went by—two months—three 
months—snd she did not reappear, nor was 
there any tidings of her from any source 
whatever. Mrs, George had sunk beneath 
the social surface. She had completely and 
mysteriously vanished, 


(To be coniinued.) 








OURIOUS MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 

Among the Kalmucks the bride-race is re- 
duced to a match, and Dr. Clarke avers that 
the girls are such good horsewomen that for 
one to be caught agairst her will was an 
unusualthing Kalmucks of high degree do 
not run their brides down; they bargain for 





them, and, the bargain concluded, the bride- 
groom and chief men of the tribe ride to the 
camp of the bride’s people, who feign opposi- 
tion to the match, and only surrender the 
lady after a mock conflict, Sometimes the 
conflict is real enough. If the lover hasn’t 
money enough to satisfy the demards of the 
bride’s parents, or is for any other reason 
obnoxious to them, he enlists the aid of his 
kinsmen, who come down on the adverse 
camp, and, providing they don’t get the worst 
. the fight, carry the prize to the expectant 
over, - 

In Circassia the carrying off of the bride is 
@ pre-arranged affair, the bridegroom and his 
friends going into the bride’s house while the 
wedding revelries are at their height, and 
bearing the reluctant damsel off with them, 
Against such an intrusion the Indian Mussul- 
man provides by closing the entrances to the 
lady’s abode and setting a guard before it to 
receive the expectant assailants. 

‘* Who are you who dare to obstruct the 
king’s cavalcade ?”’ demands the leader of the 
wife-seeking band. 

“ There are thieves abroad at night; pos- 
sibly we behold them,” is the reply. 

A long interchange of uncomplimentary 
badinage ensues, terminating in an attempt to 
break through the ranks of the bride’s de- 
fenders, Failing in this, the brid m pays 
down a certain sum of money, and the gates 
are aoe open. There is a second contest, 
ending in the delivering up of the maiden to 
the victors. 

Tae Khords have turned marriage from 
comedy iato farce. Riding one night among 
the hills an English officer heard loud cries, 
seemingly proceeding from a village hard by. 
Making for the spot he saw & man carr, 
upon his back something enveloped in a scarlet 
cloth, He was surrounded by twenty or 
thirty young men, who had all they could do 
to protect him from the desperate assaults of 
a number of girls. Tae man had just been 
married, and was going home with his bride; 
and not until he was within the boundaries 
of his own cottage did his fair tormentors 
cease hurling stones at him, a3 he and they 
ran their hardest. 

The mock battle forms part of the marriage 
ceremonies of the Kookies, but with them the 
bride’s party has the best of it. After the 
purchase money has been paid the friends of 
the bride-buyer essay to fetch her in and get 
well thrashed for their pains, but finally t 
girl is brought out, conducted to the cottage 
gate and given up. Among the Garrows 
of Bengal the positions of the parties to the 
marriage are reversed. Itis for the man to 
feign unwillingness to enter into the bonds of 
matrimony. It is for the lady to do the 
courting. When she has brought matters to 
a hoped-for climax she fixes the fateful day 
and bids her friends come and make merry 
with her, The feast finished, the guests bear 
the hostess to the river aud ive her a bath. 
Then a move is made forthe happy man. 
Seeing the advancing procession he pretends 
to hide, bat soon suffers himself to be caught, 
carried to the river, and dipped in. The 
parents, setting up a dismal bawling, declare 
they will not part with their beloved son. A 
scramble ensues, and they are overcome; & 
cock and a hen are sacrificed and the pair are 
man and wife. 

The Berricors of France are the only 
European people among whom the form of 
captare still survives. Upon the day of a 
wedding the doors of a bride’s house are 
closed and barricaded, and her friends 
mustered within. Presently the party of the 
bridegroom comes, asking admission on one 
pretence after another. Finding speech of no 
use they endeavour to forca an entrance, with 
no better fortune. Thencomes a parley; the 
besiegers proclaim that they bring the lady a 
husband, and are admitted within doors to 

fight for the possession of the heart, win it 
and the bride with it, the couple becom 
forthwith united in the orthodox and civili 





fashion. 
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SINNED AGAINST. 


CHAPTER III, 


Dr. West had known Basil St. John more 
intimately than many of his friends, and the 
good physician spént reveral hours in arrang- 
ee for the benefit of his orphan 
c . 

He knew, as did all the world, that the title 
dercended on a distant cousin—a ydung 
lawyer, who was already making for himself 
® name in his profession, bat he really bad no 
idea ‘Whether Alix had any kindred able and 
willing to take care of her. He was unfeignedly 
reliéved when Mrs. Lacy arrived—a pleasant 
and intélligenit-looking wonian, who having 
saved sufficient for her modest wants, had now 
rétired from the arduous duties of teaching, 

“T ath quite sure there are no relations 
except Mr. Stuart St. John,” she said, 
positively, he St, John was bitterly dis- 
appoltited’ she had no son. Again and again 
I have heard her lament that a stranger 
ehdtld be‘her husband's heir,” 

“ Heir to the title,” comméntéd the doctor ; 
pe else” can dercend in’ thé female 
lite} tély for Alix.” 

Poot child! ”’ 

“Ase, doubly orphaned in one day.” 

‘And lett the richest heiress in Londén. 
Ig ‘would “be ‘réniantic if she niarriéd hér® 
oo atid’ they united the property and 
title,” 

“That won't be. Miss St. John has lost 
hér-héarf already—more’s the pity.” 

“You méan she’s engaged?” 

“ As fat as she is concerned ; her father had 
not ¥ given his consent.” 

‘Who is it?” 

“ §i¥ Clarence Manners,” 

Oyod are H — 

‘* You are like me,” said the doctor, quietly. 
‘Yea don’t like him?” — 

‘"T have no cause.” 

“What do you mean?” 

**I had a niece, the sweétest, prettiest girl 
you evér ‘saw. Sir Clarence met her abroad, 
won her loyve—and broke ber heart.” 

“Ab. I'm not surprised. But Alix is‘an 
= you see, so he'll keep faithfal to 


Méatiwhile the heitess was sleeping that 
hédvy, dréaniléss slumber which often follows 
- niéiital fatigue. When slie awoke the 
Eg finshine was ie into the room, and 

. Lacy was sitting by her bedside; one 
106k at hér friend’s face, and memory returned. 
Alix gtive one little sob. 

“Ts it quite trae?” 

‘Quite; my darling Alix, be brave. Re- 
mettiber hew they loved edch other—think 
they ate spared the misery of parting’” 

‘Bat I am all alone, I have lost them both 
ee day. Ob! Mra. Lacy, how can I bear 
it?” 

And then her thoughts fled to something 
eléé that happened yesterday, and a faint 
r6a6-coloured flash shone on her cheeks, 

_Alter all she was not quite alone; there 
would be someone to share her sorrows and 
dry hér téars. While Clarence loved her she 
oduld-not bs quite miserable, 

_ © You'will stay with me?” she said, touch- 
ing Mrs, Lacy’s hand appealingly. ‘Oh, 
doti’t leave me alone in my misery.” 

“*T will stay as long as you want nie. I 
don’t think I could bear to leave you. Dr. 
West ‘a¢ked me last night if there was anyone 
hé céuld send for, but I told him I believed 
you had no rélatioiis save the new lord.” 

‘Don't oalf him that,” said Alix, sharply, 
‘*it is ‘all too soon—how he will gloat over 
ry missy!” 

“ My dear!” 

“He never liked papa. He never came 
neat us sincé I can remember.”’ 

“ T thought thé estrangement was mutual ?” 

Alix shook her head. 
“He id papa’s own consin, Papa and his 
brother were great friends always, but this 





man disliked us always. I think mamma 
never quite forgave me for not being a boy.” 

They persuaded Alix to get uP. and dressed 
her in a soft, white dress and black ribbons 
—it seemed the garb fittest for her until all 
the paraphernalia of woe could be provided. 
She was lying on the couch in her own bed- 
room when: the butler brought up a card. 

“Lady Manners is here, madam. She 
would take no denial. She seemed positive 
that you would see her.” 

Alix coloured, 

‘* Ask her to come up.” 

Then, as the man departed, she turned to 
Mra. Lacy, ‘Don’t leave me alone with her ; 
she frightens me always.” 

Another moment, and a handsoms, stately 
dowager, with the remains of great beauty, 
entered the boudoir; she kissed Miss St. John 
rather rigidly, and looked askance af her 
companion, : 

Alix introduced Mrs. Lacy in trembling 
tones, and then leant back on her cushions, 
wondering vaguely what she could say,to this 
proud matron, who inspired her with so much 
awe, and yet must one day be her mother-in- 
law, 

To her surprise Lady Manners made no 
allusion to the engagement ; indeed, she never 
mentioned her son’s name, She had come at 
his eatnest request, bat she was deadly averse 
to the errand. Miss St. Johu might be a 
beauty and an heiress, but she was not the 
wife his mother would have chosen for 
Clarence. 

‘* A woman will never keep his love unless he 
has some trouble in winning her,’’ was the 
widow’s estimate of her son's character, ‘‘ As 
to this child, with her baby face, he will tire 
of her in a month.” 

Sir Clarence himself came in the afternoon, 
and.was allowed to have a private interview, 
with his betrothed. He took her in his arms, 
and told her she must bear up for his sake ; 
and then, as she — calmer, he told her fondly 
she belonged to him now there was noone ia the 
world to stand between them. 

“ You are all mine, fairy,” he said tenderly, 
“ mr gir], when will you give yourself to 
me?” 

Alix started in horror. With those two atill 
silent presences downstairs it surely was: no 
time to think of marriage. Sir Olarenee.felt 
almost angry as he listened to her objections 
to wait. six months; or even then’ was-well- 
nigh.impossible. If Alix’s fortune was-tosave 
his estates it must be-in his hands speedily. 

‘** You can't love me! ” he cried, irritably. 

** Not love you! ’’ and the bluaere’ turned 
reproachfolly on him. ‘“ Why, I have-no one 
elsein the whole: world to love but you. Oh, 
Clarence! how can you think I do not lové 

ou?” 

“It looks like it,” he said, gloomily, ‘‘Do 
you know youarea minor? We have noidea 
whom your father has appointed to take‘care 
of yous Your guardian may separate us—for 
three whole years you will be under his 
authority.” 

‘*Three years will soon pass.” 

“ Three years are an eternity,” 

His voice frightened -her, 

“ Don’t be angry with me,’’ she pleaded, 
*€ Don’t you know I have no one in the world 
— you? Qh, Clarence, don’t be angry with 
me ” 

‘I’m not angry, fairy, Only how can I 
let you-go. Child, don’t you know all you are 
tome! With-your beauty, do:you think they 
will let you keep faithfal to me for three 
years? No, Alix, if were parted it will be 
for ever.’’ 

‘Perhaps I shan’t have & guardian.” 

He smiled. 

‘* You don’t know, fairy; an heiress of eight- 
teen must have a guardian,” 

“Then perhaps he'll be nice, and let 
me marry you,” 

‘“ Why don’} you marry me‘now when there 
is no one to object?” and he bent over with a 
dangerous light shining in his dark eyes. 

“ Sweetheart, what can be gained by waiting? 





ed 
Don’t you know I will take what care of your 
heart and life I can? Then why not trast 
yourself to me?” 

Alix was crying softly to hérself, 

“ If seems so wrong—so heartless,” 

‘It would be wrong and heartless to send 
me away, but it is neither to make me happy 
Don’t you think your father and mother 
would had you do what was for your own 
happiness? Alix, shall we forget them the 
sooner because we are together?” 

‘* Tt seems so hasty.” 

“Do you know that your nearest kinsman 
is a city lawyer?” 

‘“‘T have heard so.” 

‘*And you think he would give you to me} 
T tell you, Alix, heis a mercenary, calculating 
man, whose whole life has been devoted to 
thoney-grubbing. He would never let such a 
prize escape him. He would keep you shut up 
in his grim old house until you were glad: to 
marry some poor relation of his own just for 
escape.” 

She played nervously with one button of 
his coat, and ‘her flashed, pretty face was 
averted from his geze as she said gently,— 

‘‘T thought people coulda’t be married in a 
hurry unless they ran away.” 

‘* Well?” 

‘t And sarely that is wrong?” 

‘*T am not asking you to ran away, fairy. 
I only want you to go with me and spend 
half-an-hour in some quiet London charch, 
We should come out of it as surely man and 
wife as though a bishop had performed the 
ceremony, and a number of noble damsels led 
you home?” 

“* And then I should belong to you?” 

“ Nothing but death could part us then.” 

“And you would’t think lightly of me 
because I came to you like that?” 

“IT never could think lightly of you, fairy, 
You are too precious to me,” 

A long silence fell upon‘them both. It was 
broken at last by Sir Clarence, 

“ Alix, you must give me my answer, 
Which is it to be? Will you come to me oris 
a crael fate to part us ?’’ 

She looked at hint quéstioninly, 

He understood. 

‘*Never mind the details, I will see‘to 
those when once I have your promise. Once 
more, Alix, which is it to be, my darling? 
The happiness of my life is in your hands,” 

And he meantit. He did -leve the 5 
fragile child, bat he loved her-fortane: 

Had Alix §St.. John been portiouless. Sir 
Clarence a aoe ae — 80 pas 
passionately for that stolen ‘marriage. 

You might have heard a pin fall intthae 
pretty boudoir as Clarence. waited -for- his 
answer. To any girl of eighteen the decision 
would have been difficult, bat it was far more 
so for Alix. From a‘child. she had never 
needed to exercise her own judgment. 

Lord and Lady St. John-hat idolised :her, 
and had taken all cave off -her-shoulders, The 
very first independent act of. her life had bee 
to fall in love with Olarence. She was 
to move a@ her parents told her—to strike out 
a new line for herself was somethin 
of 


Bat a-woman’s heart had dawned -in-that 
childish breast, She knew now that Clarence 
Manners was the whole world.to her, that she 
could bear anything on earth more easily,thaa 
a parting from him. She had no‘relation#ave 
the cousin.she had been taught to-despise. 
She dreaded a stern guardian. separating: her 
from her lover ; and oo, in sepanel — emall 
voice whi ing to Ler was wrong, 
put her livtle hand -in her lover's and whit 


pered,— 

‘* Let it be as you wish,” j 

“My darling ! my generous child! Fairy, 
you shall never repent your.trust in me. 

He had drawn. her to-himeelf, and = 
taking what kisces he pleased from her- 
arched lips, What a. pretty child. she 
How lucky he thought himself. to win ro 
and freedom from all pecuniary troubles ) oat 
by offering his hand to the daintiest, fair 
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specimen of womanhood he had seen that 


any two days’ time, Alix,” he murmared, 
fopdly, ‘‘ you must meet me at Charing Gross, 
snd then we will settle. everything,” His 
yice changed. “ You have a Mrs,. Lacy stay- 
ing with you, my mother says?” 

“She is co good to me; she used to be my 

werness years ago.” 

a a must tell Sr eaiten® 

‘‘T am sure.she would keep the secret.” 

“J would not trast. her. I met her myself 
nokverylopg ago, aad I took a great dislike 

her ” 


a: [am so sorry.” 

“ Are you, pet ? but really there is no need 
toitell her. You will not be out of the house 
twohours. Mrs, Lacy can believe you are 
lking-down, or writing letters in your own 

om ” 


He rose to go. He had been with her more 
than an hour, and yet it seemed to Alix his 
visit: was very short, 

“Remember,” he whispered, as he kissed 
her, ‘“L will write, to you to-morrow. and 
make allarrangemente, You will uot fail me, 
dgrling?” 

Her knees shook so she could. hardly stand 
uptightly, but her voice was, clear and 
distinct. 

“T will not fail you.” 

Nowonder, considering the exeitement. of 
that interview, that. Mrs. Lay found her) ex. 
pepil: unconscious. She administered res- 
torativesand‘chafed the.iae.cold ‘hands ten- 
derly, and soon her trouble. was:rewarded. 
Alix slowly opened her.eyes. 

“You-are better now?’’ 

“Oh, yes! Has he gone?” , 

"Six Clarence? more than an hour ago.” 

“Lwish you liked him,” said Alix, wearily. 
“Oh, Mcs, Lacy, why can’t sveryone I love. 
like eagly other ? ’’ 

The widow's eyes were not quite dry. 

“It Sir Clarence. is good to; you, my dar- 
ligg, Iwill :pronaise to like him very much.” 

*I amesure he.wiih be good.” 

“And'you mean to marry him?” 

Alix binshed. 

“He only spoke to me yesterday,” she mar. 
mared, “bat. I think I love him more than 
life-iteelt. He meant to have asked papa 
Yesterday, bat ’’—with a-pitiful sob—‘'it was 
to late.’ 

"L expect the new baron will be your 


e 

“Ob, I hope.not! I hope not.” 

“My dear, he.is your only living relation, 
aid, indeed, you might be prond of :him, The 
Whole world. speaks well of him,’’ 

“I hate people whom the whole world 
fpeaks. well of.” 

Méanwhile all the arrangements for. the 

funesal were being made. The -acci- 
diet had taken place on Monday—the barial 
Wanteche on Saturday. 

Tord $+; John's lawyer possessed full dixec. 

timsp and; in defiance: of hereditary custom, 

ceremony was: to be in London. The 
lawyer had the late. lord’s will safely in his 
keeping, but he told Dr. West frankly he was 
hot aware.of its contents. 

“Time after time Lord St. John would talk 
ot making another, but he always put it off. 

teemed, so stropg and well one never 
wt of hurrying the matter,” 

“Tt will make oe Faecal said the 

jan ; ‘‘ the entailed property is so ample. 
Bren if he has left the personal away eeu thls 
gbter she will still be a great heiress.” 

**I have no idea of the contents.” 

Dr, West stared, 

‘Did not you make the will?” 

No; it has been made for years. I possessed 
lord: St. John’s fall confidence, but he never 
Mentioned: this will, He always took it for 
granted he would make another,” 

WAnd Mr. St. John?” 

was here yeaterday, and expressed his 
intention of attending the funeral.” 

“Will he keep on his profession ?” 

"Hesajd so, He. spoke as if the empty 





title: were of little value to him, A very | then, imperceptibly, the interest deepened as 


noble-looking.man; I have always had agreat | 


respeet for him.” 

 T suppose the breach between him and his 
cousin was my lady's fault?” 

‘“‘T think not. There was some definite 
cause of quarrel between the two branches 
of the family, though the same cause was 
known, I believe, but to two people— the 
peer himself and Mr. Si, John’s elder 
brother.” 

‘*Lord St. John, lawyer! It has a strauge 
sound, I shonld think he'd better chop the 
title,” 

‘‘Or marry an heirese. 
some mah, 

“Young?” 

“Thirty or thereabouts, He looks every 
inch an English nobleman. I suppose you 
will not attempt to open. the will until the 
faneral. You are one of the executors, you 
know.” “one * 

‘* Tt may as well wait till then,” returned 
the physician, who was not a business man. 

‘*Poor Alix, she is too upset to feel any 
interest in what so nearly concerns her.’ 

‘*Ah! he asked for who? ” 

‘* Mr, St. John.” 

“Yes; he eeemed much interested in her,’”’ 

‘Well, I wish he had seen her and 
managed to take her fancy. She is engaged 
to Sir Clarence Manners, and I can’t help 
thinking her fortune has been one: of the 
charms in the baronet’s eyes.” 

“She would never have: looked at her 
cousin, Dr. West,” returned the lawyer, 
** Lady St. John detested him, and of course 
she brought up her daughter to do the.same.” 

In looking back upon those bright summer 
days, they.always seemed to Alix the longest 
she had ever spent. She hardly knew-how she 
dragged through their tedious hours ; and Mre. 
Lacy, who watched her tenderly, decided that 
her awfal affliction had shaken her whole 
system, for Alix seemed always possessed ‘by 
some great.anxiety, She was mysterious: in 
her-m anner, spent whole hours shut up in her 
own room, refasing even her friend’s loving 
companionship, and was actually found one 
morning, after her habilments-of »woe had 
arrived, attired in some soft, silky white 
fabric looped-and trimmed with blue, 

Mrs. Lacy bore with her very patiently, but 
she could not understand the change in: her ; 
the girs whole:nature. seemed warped. She 
was not merely sad,.she was. mysterious: and 
fretful, resented the least question as inter- 


He’s a very hand- 








the entailed property was bri<fly named, and 
the will concluded in these terms: ‘* All this, 
and whatsoever money, plate, furniture, jewels, 
or other things I maydie possessed of, I hezeby 
bequeath to my only child, Margaret Lucy, 
and I pray my dearly-loved cousin, Valentine 
5t. John, to become the guardian of my said 
danghter,”’ ; 

To describe the sensation of thase present 
would be impossible—most believed thems: lve 
the victims of a dream. 

“There is a codicil,’ 
Cameron. 

Bat the codicil did not alter the provisions 
of the will; it was made after the death of 
Valentine St, John, and merely directed that 


observed Mr. 


; his younger brother should assame the post of 


guardianship to the heiress, 

Sir Clarence Manners was the first to break 
the silence, 

“ There must be some awful treachery.” 

“ Where ?” asked the lawyer, bluntly. 

“Everywhere. Whois this Margaret Lucy 7 
What claim had she on Lord St. John te the 
exclusion of his lawful daughter ?”’ 

The new peer rose with a. strange, calm 
dignity which pleased many of the epectators. 

** Sir Clarence,” be said, coldly, “1. will 
tronble you to remember you are speaking of 
my kinsman. By what right do you asperse 
his memory?” : a 

“ By the right of being his daughter's 
chosea protector—her affianced husband.” 

Lord ‘St. John glanced at Alix.’ 

‘* Ts that so?” 

The girl inclined her head. 

** Then as her betrothed you wiil net wrong 
her father’s memory. Basil St. John was 
twice married, once to a daughter of the 
people, the second time,’’ he bowed to Alix, 
“to your mother, The late Lady:St John 
positively refused to assume the réle of step- 
mother ; she made ita condition of the mar- 
riage that her husband's child should never 
form part of hishome. Basil 8¢. John wor- 
shipped her and yielded: The little girl was 
bred up in obscurity. Lord and Lady St. 
John were always hoping that the birth of 
& 80n would annul her claims. As the years 
went on their position had increasing diffi- 
culties ; the gon never came,and on every hand 
their younger daughter was ¢poken of as their 
heiress, At last, in pity to her husband's 
anxiety, Lady St, John consented to receive 
her stepdanghter. The consent came toc 


| late; the family in- charge: of’ the child had 


ference, and more than once asserted her | 
authority as mistress of the house in a 


manner that amazed her late governess. 

** Poor child)” thought Mrs. Laey, “trouble 
is hardening her, or has Sir Clarence said 
anything to prejudice her against 1m0,”’ 

It was a very quiet foneral, one or two 
trusted friends, the new Lord S#. John, Dr, 
West, Mr, Cameron, and Sir Olarence Man- 
ners, that was all. 

They returned to the house, took some 
hasty refreshment and then adjourned to the 
library, the very room: where-Basil St. John 
had made his pathetic appeal to Lucy, 

Mes. Lacy and the heiress were seated there 
when the gentlemen entered. Tho servants 
were gathered in a group at the end ‘of the 
room; there. was very little interest or excite- 
ment in the faces which were turned towards 
Mr. Cameron. 

Most of those present knew that, in point of 
fact, Lord 8t. John had had very little to will 
away, nearly all his property being entailed. 

Mr, Cameron cleared his throat ominoualy, 
and began. The date of St. John’s will 
struck everyone—it was the day after his wed- 
ding, more than two years before Alix was 


rn. 

Very briefly the legacies to servants and 
others were enumerated, and there were many 
Sequests.to the teatator’s dear wife, Isobel, 
but these. of course reverted to the estate, 
since Lady St, John had been taken before 
her husband, 

These trivial items took barely ten minutes; 











moyed, and the utmost. efforts -te trace ber 
proved unavailing.” 

Alix turned to him for the first time. 

‘* How do you know:thia?” 

‘Your father wrote me the whole-stery, It 
was not expedient for as to meet, but he 
wished me to be cognizant of ‘his true -his- 
tory.” 

Manners took. courage. 

“ This will is only an-empty paper after ail,” 
he suid, more cheerfully, “ It: the a is 
dead no one can keep Alix out of her rights.” 

Lord St. John turned* on him with one 
withering glauce of contempt. i 

‘‘ Miss St, John’s death has yet to be 
proved,” he said, sternly. ‘‘ Thereis little doubt 
in my own mind that she is alive. I believe 
in the eveat of her death her guardians would 
have communicated with her father. As to 
the rights of your fiancée they are, until we 
find a certificate of the death of. her elder 
sister, simply nil.” 

Alix turned towards Clarence with one look 
of agonised appeal, but he never seemed to 
heed it, he never even sawit. His whole soul 
was filled with one miserable sense of failure- 
He almost hated the lovely child because she 
was the innocent cause of his discomfiture, 
He was bound to marry a wealthy bride; he 
had pledged himself to Alix by the most 
solemn vows—and she was penniless. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


troduction to your aunt, and accepted her 
invitation, Butshe has no cause of complaint 


May looked at Mr. Danvers, with intense | against me; I never gave her any reason to 


surprise written on her sweet, wistful face. 

‘Have you made a mistake?” she asked, 
simply. ‘'Margaret and my aunt started 
more than an hour ago. Did you expect to 
find them here?” 

“No,” he said, gravely, ‘'I believed they 
would have left. Myvisitis to you. Are you 
going to be so inhospitable as to keep me in 
the Pay ot “4 

“ But it’s no use your coming in. They 
won’t be home for hours.” 

‘tT am glad to hear it, May,” and the man’s 
whole face softened, ‘ Don't you understand 
me? It is you I wish to see.” 

He followed her into the little parlour. He 
knew a little of the hardships she endared, 
but ever he had not guessed their extent. A 
big basket full of clothes in urgent need of 
repair stood near the chair. It was clear 
enough the little Cinderella had been left at 
home to dothe mending, while her more for- 
tanate cousin went to the féte 

Bertram sat and watched her with a great 
pain at his heart. He loved May with all the 
intensity of a passionate nature. He had 
come again and again to Acacia Villa jast for 
the chance of seeing her sweet, wisthfal face. 
He had been blind to the danger of his visits, 
but now he had awoke to the peril of such 
intercourse‘fo: him—aye, and perhaps for her. 
He had resolved on leaving Mackstone, and he 
had chosen this afternoon for his farewell visit, 
— he guessed he should find his darling 

one. 

He muat have been seven or eight years 
older than May—not more, but there were 
lines, not of time's writing, on his face. 
Some great disappointment had, perhaps, 
embittened his youth. You saw traces of it 
everywhere, in the hard, reckless tone he so 
often used, in his rare cynical smile, aye, and 
in his melancholy dark eyes. 

“Do you know why I am here, May? ’’ he 
asked at last. ‘‘Do you know what I have 
come to say?’’ 

“No,” returned May, frankly, ‘‘ unless you 
thought I should be dull, and came to cheer 
me up.” 

“You are never dall?” 

She opened her eyes. 

‘I am awfully dull cometimes.” 

**No; you have the sweetest, most hopefal 
natare Leversaw. Little May,do you know 
it has made my very blood boil some imes to 
see how they treated you. I wonld do any- 
thiug in the world just to make you happy.” 

‘* You mustn’t think about me,” said May, 
gravely ; ‘it could do no good, and Margaret 
woulda’t like it,” 

‘* Margaret? What has she to do with it?” 

‘* Everything, I think.” 

*' May, you are talking riddles.” 

‘*I thought you loved her,” said May, 
simply. “Iam sure I have heard your mar- 
riage planned so often I thought you must 
have asked her to be your wife.” 

Strong man as he was, Bertram’s frame 
trembled with agitation. 

“ My marriage!” and he caught the girl's 
slim handinhis. “ Little May, never speak 
of that again, never think of that.” - 

His vehemence distressed her. 

* Do you mean you have quarrelled?” she 
asked, timidly. ‘I remember now it is some 
days since you were here.”’ 

“ You are dreaming, child; I never thought 
of Miss Rassell in the way yon fancy. I 
—_ her, but I never could have loved 

er.’’ 

es But——” 

**ButI came here, youthink, May, I came 
hare to see you!” 

May blushed crimson, 

“Do you remember a snowy day last 


winter, and directing a stranger in the wood? | 








| 


think I cared for Margaret.’’ 

‘* But she does think so!”’ 

‘© Well, it can’t be helped.” 

Bat a vision of Miss Rassell’s anger when 
she discovered her mistake, a dread of the 
wrath which would fall on her own head if 
ever her aunt discovered Mr. Danvera’s visit, 
almost overpowered May, and she burst into 
a fit of passionate weeping. 

Bertram watched her with a strange, pained 
look on his face, then he asked her,— 

“ Are you crying because I don’t care for 
your cousin?”’ 

**No! O2, no!” 

‘* Then what is it, May?” 

‘*Aunt will be so angry. She made so 
sure of your marrying Margaret. And, oh! if 
she ever finds ont you have been here this 
afternoon she will think it is my fault!” 

She had pat up one hand to wipe her 
streaming eyes, and the action showed Ber- 
tram a purple bruise on the slender wrist, 
which the old-fashioned sleeves of her dress 
were almost too short to cover. 

** May,” he oried, hastily, “ how did you do 
that?” 

**Oh, it is nothing!” 

But Bertram did not think so; he was 
stroking the discoloured place tenderly with 
-_ finger ; a horrible suspicion had come to 

im. 

‘6 Aren’t you going to tell me?” 

No answer, 

** You couldo’t have fallen down! ”’ 

“16 was my own fault!" she said, at last. 
**T did so want to go to this féte.” 

‘* What on earth has your wanting to go to 
the féte to do with a bruise on your arm?” 

“I worried aunt to let me go, and she grew 
cross, and so——”’ 

“She struck you!” finished Bertram, 
“Child, surely she never dared ?”’ 

“She did not mean to hart me,” said the 
girl, staunchly. ‘“‘ Shehad Margaret’s parasol 
in her hand; perhaps she never meant to 
strike me really, only——” 

“Only it came down accidentally on your 
wrist?” said Bertram, sarcastically, ‘ And 
this is the woman to whose mercy I must 
leave you!” 

“ She is not always cross.” 

“Isshe ever kind, chiid? Don’t you think 
I have seen what your life is in all these 
weeks? Don't you know that I have longed 
sgain and again to set you free?” 

**Tt don’t last always.” 

‘© Why,” there was a strange light in his 
eyes, “have you any other friends? Do you 
think of going to them?” 

**T have no other friends in the world; only 
I have been thinking about things a great 
deal lately, and I have made up my mind not 
to stay at Mackstcne.” 

‘‘ Bat where would you go?” 

‘*T don’t know; only there must be a place 
somewhere in this great world that I could 
fill, I wouldn't mind how hard I worked, Mr. 
Danvers. I think I would rater be aservant 
even than bear the taunts and orael words 
that are my portion here!" 

“You poor little thing!” said Danvers, 
fondly ; ‘‘ you don’t know the difficalties in 
the way. You don’t know, child, what a cruel, 
wicked world this is!” 

She shook her head, 

**T think it is a very beautifal world; there 
seems lots of happiness and kindness in it, 
only I'm just outside. I seem always to be 
seeing pleazant things and bright lives, only 
to be just outside. I think sometimes I 


. feel like Eve must have done when she stood 


May, I was that lonely wanderer, and I never | 


forgot that. chance meeting. I was staying in 


Gircovered you lived bere; then I got an in- 


| tation had seized him, 
the neighbourhocd, and I made inquiries, until 


just outside the Garden of Eden!’ 

Mr. Danvers did not answer her; he was 
standing with his back to the fireplace, his 
arms folded on his breast, and his brows 
knitted in intense thought. An awfal temp- 
He loved May so 
passionately that the bare idea of having her 


him intensely happy. He wanted her, and it 
really seemed no one else in the wide world 
cared much what became of her. Why should 
she not come to him? Sarely! oh,surely | he 
could make her happy just by the strength of 
his great love ? 

She looked such a child, as she sat there 
with her grey eyes shining through her tears - 
she was so sweet and womanly, so terribly 
alone and at his mercy, that his heart smote 
him even as he arranged his plans. 

‘Then you mean to go away?” 

“Yes,” said Muy, fiercely. “I wanted 
Aunt Rassell to find me a situation, but she 
said she couldn’t afford it; I should want so 
many clothes; so I am going to wait until I 
have saved enough money, and then I shall 
run away.” 

“ And after?” speaking with a quietness he 
was far from feeling. ‘* Where should you go 
to, May?” 

“To London,” returned the girl, firmly. “I 
have read in books that no one can hide them. 
selves so thoroughly as in London ; the city is 
so large, and everyone is so busy that they 
have no time to be curious. Oh, yes, Mr. 
Danvers, I bave quite made up my mind; I 
mean to go to London.”’ 

** And then?” 

“T should get work.” 

What sort of work?” 

“ Anything. I am net afraid of work; I 
should like plenty to do, it would save me from 
feeling lonely. Perhaps some lady would have 
me to teach her children, or I could help some- 
one to keep house,” 

“Shall I tell you what you are fitted for— 
the place I would choose for you if I could?” 
** Please!” 

“You are made to be taken care of and 
loved "—here the strong man’s voice almost 
broke—‘‘ to be the darling of a happy home, 
the star and queen of a man's life. That is 
the only position you are fitted for. I can’t 
bear to think of you alone in London,” he 
cried, impatiently. “‘ It is bad enough to 

you now, a dradge to Mrs. Russell and her 
daughter; but alone in London—a child like 
you who knows nothing of the world—it is 
terrible.’’ 

“I am not a child really, you know,” ex- 
plained May. ‘'I am almost twenty-one, and 
things I don’t know now I daresay I could 
soon learn.” 

Bertram winced as he saw how she had mis- 
understood him. He took one or two 
turns up and down the room, then he sto 
his walk at the girl’s side and took her 

‘* May, have you lived with Mrs. Russell all 
your life, ever since you can remember?” 

“ Yes ” 


“ And you really have no other relations?” 

“None; that is what comforts me. 
went away, however hard I worked it 
not matter; even if I went into a shop 
stood behind a counter it wouldn’t matter; 
I should know it was honest work and no dis- 

ace, and there would be no relations oF 
Coals in the wide world to care.” 

‘¢T should care very much, May.” 

You!” : = 

“Yes. Don’t you count me for a friend? 

‘*T like you very much.” 

“Bat you won’t have me for a friend.” 

“ You will soon be going away—you said #0 
yourself, and then we sball never see you 
again.” 

‘You said just now you liked me, May. 
Shan’t you be sorry, jast a little sorry, never 
to see me again?” 

“Yes,” she confessed. ‘' But then, you see, 
our pathe in life will be so different. You are 
very rick, and if you go to London you 
live somewhere in a grand house at the West- 
end, and I—I shall belong to the workaday 
world; I shall be jst one of the toilers for 
daily bread.” 

She broke off with a kind of sob, but she 
had said too much; she had given Bertram 
the opportunity he wanted. ht 

‘*May, I never msant to tell you. I thoug 





at his side through all the future years made 


I would go away and leave you free; but, ob! 
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py darling, I love you; my whole life will be 
if it must be spent apart from you. 
Ob, May! my little girl, = innocent, grey- 
ged princess, don’t you think love would 
gake you happy ?”” 
“wove!” . : 
«Jsahould never fail you,’’ cricd Bertram, 
pusionatel . ©“ When your hair was grey and 
fair oe lined with furrows, I should 
yu just the same, I can offer you | 
yothing but love; only, my own, that should 
yever fail you.’’ 
“You really care for me? You want to 
parry me, not Margaret?” 
uw] never wanted to marry Margaret. I do 
yant you, May. I want you for my heart’s 
dearest treasure; I want you for my darling, 
til death parts us.” 
“J¢ seems so wonderful !” 
“But it is true, dear. May, tell me; can 
you ever care for me?” 
“I like you better than anyone I know,” she 
» ‘*bat IL do not love you. I don’t 
think, Mr. Danvers, I ever shall love anyone 
that.” 





“IfI am dearest to ycu—if you give me the 
tight to be always near you—I will be content 
to wait for the love, my darling. May, is it 
wally 80? Am I indeed tobe happy? Darling, 
a give yourself to me?” 

“My aunt!’ she said, in alarm, 

“She shall never have another opportunity 
fo be unkind to you. May, I am leaving 
Mackstone by the six o’clock train. Darling, 
= to be bePPy, you must come with me,” 

“ t 


“Do you think I would leave you to brave 
Mrs. Russell’s anger, when she learns I am 
kaving Mackstone without proposing to her 
dsughter? Do you think, May, I should have 
shappy moment if I knew you were at her 


?” 
nn How you must love me!” said the girl, 
wonderingly ; “to care so much.” 

The words grieved him to the heart. He 
did love her, he loved her as few women are 
loved; but, for all that, he was working her 
agrievous wrong, 

“Shall you ever love me, May?” he asked, 


y: 

“I don’t know. Mr. Danvers, I think I 
must be very cold and unfeeling, but I have a 
tirange presentiment I shall go through my 
lie without loving anyone.” 

Alas! alas! there came a day when she knew 
thewas mistaken, and a wild regret came to 
ber that the presentiment had not been true, 


(To be continued.) 








THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 


—_——— 


The wrecker’s cabin is under the ledge 
Of a grey-chalk cliff, on a sandy slip, 
Where the sea hath ever its teeth on edge, 
Jast as he curls his cold blue lip. 
Fragments of shipwreck strew the strand, 
The skeleton of a whaleboat still 
Bleaches alone, half buried in sand, 
And half exposed to the wild waves’ will. 


Here it was that I loved of yore to roam— 

For the wreoker’s davghter was fair and 
brave ; 

Her teeth were white as the ocean foam, 
Her eyes were blue as the mid-sea wave. 

Every rocky cavern has taken the hint 
Of her joyous presence in echoes sweet. 

All the porous sands have shown the print 
Of the Arab arch of her brown bare feet. 


I was away from the world’s bright stir, 
A man self-buried, a grim recluse, 
But I never tired to be with her, 
lt seemed that my life had found some use. 
Only to gaze at her comelinese, 
To tell her she was so simply fair ; 
To counsel her in her simple dress, 
And how to arrange her splendid hair. 


Sometimes she wore it in two thick braids, 
Or far aficat, like a golden mist. 

Or, after the manner of Grecian maids, 
Around her head in an Oread twist. 

But always it formed so fitting a part 
In the artless joy of her careless grace, 

I could look in her eyes and read her heart, 
And ker soul looked out from her shining 

face. 


The wrecker himself was bluff and glum, 
But the weather was fair, and the tavern 
had him ; 
So the witnesses were blind and dumb, 
As we roamed together the sea’s white 


brim. 
I think of it now with a tenderer grace, 
As I stand at the edge of the breaking wave, 
For mounded up at the chaik-cliff’s base 
Ig the litile hillock that marks — grave, 
D. U; 
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HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT, 


was safe and went out, leaving the papers in 
Afra’s care; and on my way to the telegraph 
cffice I was stopped by a fellow named Hirsch, 
who was evidently put up to do the job by 
Verreker, for as soon as I got away from the 
first 1 came upon him dressed like a common 
workman.” An exclamation of surprise 
escaped from Darrell. ‘‘ He held me till the 
police came up and took me; so I owe him - 
something for that. What beats me is, that 
there wasn’t a word of the despatches, but 
they charged me with being a socialist!” 
Colonel Darrell opened bis eyes. The 
charge did not scare him, as it might most 
other people; although he knew that he was 
very likely compromised by some cof the 
papers found in his servant’s pockets; but he 
questioned Zebedee eagerly about the lost 
papers. Sleeman knew no more about their 
final resting-place than his master, for he was 
not aware cf Verreker’s second visit to his 
room. He guessed that his vengeance had 
gone home, in the first instance, for he had , 
seen him stalk by that very afternoon, look- 
ing like a ghost. He gathered that he waa 
very ill from a blow received in the disturb- 
ance which was raised by the sympsthisers 
in his own misfortune; but whether be were 
in disgrace or not he could not tell, 

“But I can,” said Darrell, irritably ; “the 
fellow has been saved by some stupid mis- 
take of yours again, This is the third time 

ou’ve failed. The first, when you or the 
lightning nearly did for him on the night of 
the storm. The second, when you stole the 
wrong papers which were never missed, and . 
never wanted ; and this third time, when you 
began better, but ended miserably, as usual,” 

This was all the reward he got for his 
patient plodding through the ways of vice, for 
bis sleepless nights and anxious days—for all 
the thousand miseries he had endured for a 
master who never thanked him! Yet 
Zebedee was drawn towards Louis Darrell by: 
a (feeling that was beyond affection, and on 
the verge of adoration. One grateful look 
would bave been sufficient guerdon for a ser- 
vice which had narrowly missed costing him - 
his life or his liberty, but he did not get it, 
Colonel Darrell never forgot to pay an injury ; 
but a willing tool might work for ever, to 
thrown away into obscurity when no longer 
of any use. 

There was a long pause, whilst Zebedee 
rubbed the arm which he had broken some 
time before in an a tempt to scale a windiw at 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A FAITEFUL SERVANT, 


the British Embassy, and Darrell was think- 
j ing of some other scheme by which to bafile 
Verreker in the end. 

“There is a girl who hates Valerie,” it 


It was the dead of night, and Colonel | flashed across him like a whisper from the 


Darrell was sitting alone in his lodgings in 





Weppine 1x Ansysstnra,—Admiral Hewett, 
while on his mission to King Jchn, in behalf 
of the English Government, witnessed an 

matrimonial celebration in Adowa. 
The town is a collection of eight or nine hun- 


dred inhabitants—mere huts—and is too sub- | 
ject to the raids of hostile tribes to present , 
the flourishing appearance which the capital | 


tta large kingdom should, As with all semi- 
barbarous nations—for, although nominally 
an, the Abyssinians can be called lit- 

the weddings are celebrated with a 


curious jumble of religious rights and social | 
ceremonies, apparently borrowed from Chris- | 


tian, Mahommedan, Jewish, and the 
thoriginal traditions. There is a civil cere- 
Mony at the house of the bride’s father, where 
oaths of fidelity are exchanged, und subse- 
ntly a religious cervice. After the former, 
Weyer, the bridegroom, probably in imita- 
tion of the custom of his forefathers to capture 
wives by force, tukes hig bride in his 
arms, and carries her cither to his house or 
own, The crowd of invited guests follow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


and aid him in holding the orthodox | 


Miptial canopy over her, There is, of course, 
lnlimited feasting, and an enormous quantity 


ot spirituous liquors is consumed, of which | 
iest—who in Abyssinia is a veritable | 


“/ovial friar ”—takes hia full share. 


| the devil was init. I made sure everything| His dark eyes fixed themselves wiih a 


| Paris, sorting papers and tearing up those 


that did not require to be kept, when a low 
tap came at the door, followed by two others 
ir rapid succession. ‘Come in,’’ he called 
out hastily, looking up with a certain expec- 
tancy in his dark eyes, because he recognised 
the peculiar signal. 

A small form, robed in the dress of a mendi- 
cant friar, crept softly into the room; but as 
the cowl fell back from the bent head 
Colonel Darrell saw, as he knew he would, 
the ugly features of Zebedee Sleeman. 

**So you are here?” with raised eyebrows ; 
‘*T never gave you orders to leave Vienna !”’ 

“No, and I didn’t need to wait for them, 
or else you would have had to do all the rest 
yourself,” with a significant glance. 

** What do you mean?” 

‘*T mean that I was trapped by the police, 
and I didn’t think you would care to see me 
put into either witness-box or dock; so I 
got away with the help of a fellow to whom I 
gave a large sum of money.” 

“Bat how were you snch a fool as to let 
yourself be caught?” inquired Darrell, with 


evil one himself ; ‘‘something might be made 
out of her. You can go now,” to Zebedee, 
|*'and don’t come near me again so long ag 
you are in Paris. Ishall want you in England, 
but not here. Since you were foul enough tc 
let yourself be searched we must never be seen 
together.” 

* How could I help it?’ ina sullen tone, 
his heart rising in sudden indignation, “I 
wished I had died, thatI do!” 

‘*It might have been better,” said Darrell, 
coldly. A too}, according to his creed, was 
never to fail, always to work, and, above all, to 
succeed, Without a word, Zebedee turned to 
leave the room. 

Darrell let his eye ran down to the bottom 
of the paper he was reading, and then called 
out, ‘*Have you any money ?”’ 

“No,” without turning round, as he stood, 
a small black figure facing the door, 





| 
| 


| 


“Then why didn’t you ask for some?” 
unlocking a drawer. He counted out s cer- 
tain amount of bank-notes, and a small heap 
of gold, then pushed the money across the 
table. 

‘* Look here, Sleeman, don’t turn rusty, or 


fierce impatience, for the mere mention of ; pon my soul, I'llgive youup. If you expect 
the police reminded him of a tragedy in the | praise when you've failed most abominably 


you won't get it. Do you want me to look 


past. 
Zebedee rubbed his shaggy head, ‘‘I think | out for another servant?” 
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hard, questioning stare on Zebedee’s clouded 
face. It seemed to penetrate'to the very core 


of his‘heart,-tili he shrankas if in pais, and | 


shivered; “Don’t talis like that, or I'll go 
mad!’ 


‘Then beliave yourself for the future,” | 
stdrnly, as if he were a nigger-driver dis- | 
‘*T warn you, if yeu | 


coursing with a slave. 


fail'next time you and I must-part!” 


‘© You know if- could choose,” he auswered, | 


meekly, in ® voice that shook, but not with 


foar, ‘I'd rather die‘than not do the work | 


you giveme!”’ 

“Them sticoeed,” and _Colonel Darrell, 
accustomed to military brévity, gavé a little 
né4 éf dismissal, 


Stecman slank {ont of the room with the | 


wir of a coward, afraid to look any man in 


the face, when, in reality, in bis mis-shaped | 


form ‘thére was a bravé; undaunted spirit, 
ready to do or dare anything in the service 
ot master, Inothér liands-he might-have 
lod‘ aedisefal,- honourable ‘life, for he was capa- 


ble of a patient, plodding industry which | 
would hate wearied many -toilers; bui. in | 
Colonél Darrell’s service he was traimed to | 


evil with sedalous' care; scoffed at if he 
ehrank from sin, praised if he plunged into 
crime without*a shudder, till now bisicon- 


stichce was sudodssiully stifled, aud never gave | 


him any'trouble. Horfcould sleep like a child, 
though @ murder was to be committed byvhis 


hands before the Guwn ; he could see a:man | 
dis, and {contemplate Kis own end without | 


dbitnching ! 
He haurri¢d to his lodgings like.s rat to its 


fidle, and-striking'a match, lightéd:a candle, | 
There | 


and looked. round with eager eyes, 
Was a movement inthe corner of-the réom; 


| an unfrequented path lest he should be recog- 


nised on the Way. 
A little black pig, running wild in the mud 
and slash, locked at him inquiringly to see if 


this two footed aninval meant to disturb him ; | 6 


but finding that the stranger weemed bent on 
pursuing his Way withodt sttéttion to any- 
thing else, ‘he ‘went on grdbbing eontentéedly 
| amongst the rdote, beféYe the ‘sound ‘of His 
footsteps wis out of hiedra: 

The forest had ‘a’ wéird,“destiate look, with 
distances of mysteriduesiudows, where there 
was no sound except the condinual dripping 
from the leafless- branches. 

Zebedee Sieeman was footsore and very 
| weary, but he trudged on-without,stopping a 
moment to rest, with his, pack on-his back. and 
his large: feet sinking deep in the mud. 

Dally, as if:it did not interest him much, 
| he wondered what work was awaiting him in 
the old home of.the Darrell's. 

Perhaps the girl with the large, frightened 
eyes Was to:be trapped, and brought isto the 
gnare, 

How scared ‘she looked that daywhen ‘he 
gave fer his’ midatér’s Iettertin' the gartien |! 

He could altviost' have found itin bisvhewr 
to pity ‘her, onlybe chad ‘no “pity left ‘but for 
himself aud Afra. 

Whatever Wo! bad to dothe ‘shoald.ido it, 
| withoné caring a straw whether it injaxed any- 
| One or not. That-Was nothis lék-ont,. but 
his master’s, and with a groau .6f teliet.he 
opened the iron gate whith led ‘itto the 
garden, and looked up with.the fliéker of a 
smile at the grey walls of Ivors Keep rising 
mistily out of the shadows. 

This wag the only place on earth which the 
| hunchback regardéd as home, 


Afra unwound herself from the folds ofean | 


old coat on which she had been lying, and, | 
with ‘a joyful‘ bound, crossed the small patch | 
of ‘carpet, aud sprang upon his shonider. | 


There she sat, rubbing her whiskers softly 
sgainst bis pallid cheek, and purring as if to 
shew her: pleastire in seeing him again ; an 
the hard face relented, the sallen look went 
out of the dull, grey eyes, and the lips which 
were prone to cursing uttered a soft 
caress, — 

“My pretty:one! She cares for me, don’t 
she? It wasn’t her fault that thore papers 


were losi, I know. They would have looked | 
in a cupboard, ora drawer, but no one would | 


think of upsetting a eatin order to find what 


was under her. They nearly killed her out | 


of spite, but I don’t’ know how it happened ; 
and Ishould like to: wring the fellow’s neck 
who laid a hand on my beauty. We'll ‘go: off 


the hooks together, some: day, for there will | 


be nobody to give you anything but kicks and 


blows when I'm out of the way, and I | 
couldn't abear the world without my little | 


comfort.” 


The cat seemed’ to listen with an ‘air of | 


os. and licked his face in sign of grati- 
tude, 

Perhaps he liked the attentions of bis cat’s 
tongue better than most, for he could not re- 


member when he had beén kissed by the Ips | 


of man or woman, boy or girl. 

His favourite was no longer White, for he 
bad dyed her black in ordér ‘not to attract the 
snepicious eyes of the police, and in some 
ingératable mannér induced her to give up the 
feline habit of licking her own odat, so that 
she remained black, at least for a season, 

He heard nothing from his master for some 
time, but at Idst he received a message to 
proceed at oncé to Eugland. He did not know 


whether the police were still on the look-ont | 
for him or no; Ke had reason to suppose that | 


hie first step-on the pier at Dover might also 
be the fitat stép toa cell at Dartmoor, and 
yet it never cecurred to his peculiar mind to 
hesitate 

Golonel Darrell told him to go, so he went, 
teking Afra with him. 

Unmolested he got into the train at Dover, 
disguised as a sailor, and late in the evening 


he procecded.on foot through the forest, taking | 


Cc 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE VIPERS STING, 
“T waven't heard from Rex for ever »so 
| long,” said Miss Flossie Springeld, extending 


d | her tiny feet towards the blaze, ss she sat in 


& lounging-chair in the boudoir of Beaudesert, 
| and held up a Japanese screen between her 
complexion and the fics. ‘‘ What a. flirt the 
man is! I daresay he has been making love toa 
number of lovely Austrians, acd I shall have 
| to read him a lecture when he comes 
| back!” 
Lady Valerie smiled scornfally. She had 
| begun to disbelieve in Miss Spriagold’s . en- 
gagement'to Mr. Verrekeér, and ‘the fact that 
Flossie did not know that be was expected in 
| England that very day seemed to verify her 
| doubts. 

‘'Mr, Verrékér* bas! Had‘other things to 
think of than flirtations. A man laid op with 
brain-fever can't do maoh. ia that line.” 

Flossie grew crimson, 

“ Brain-fever! Whatdo you.mean? Has 
he been ill?” 

**Didn’t you know it? -I thought. you told 


me that you were engaged to‘him?” looking | 
at her with subdued triamph from under the | floo 


shade of her long, dark lashes, 
The delicate eyebrows were drawn together 
in a frown. 
“TF really don't remember. I-datesay I said 
| We were going to be married, some day, but 
that’s very ‘vagie. I suppose he didn’t 
write to me for fear‘of frigatening me,” she 
added; slowly. 

‘* Perhaps not; but there could. scares); be 
| the same reason for not'telling you that ne is 
| coming to spend his sickJeave at Beau- 

gal a quict smile hovering round her 
| lips. 


the little riding-whip with whieh she had been 
playing, but she recovered her composure by 
| the time she had picked it up 

“Of course he could not tell me thatif he 
| did not mention the other. I wish there were 
| & Ohance of hia spending Christmas with us, 
Poor, dear fellow, he clings: to us beeause he 
| has no other home.”’ 
| Asa matter of fact Lady Valerie knew that 
| Rex Verreker had never ‘stayed at: Soaredale 


Flossie was so startled that she dropped | 


since she was old enough to take any i . 
in his movements, but. she was sotuameny 
enter into a discussion on the subject: she 


only said, with a mischievous twinkle in her 


yes,— 

‘*T should think he was certain'to stay ag 
long as that, and he arrives to-night,” 

‘*To-night, dear me!” fidpeting-on her 
chair, mud'fecling quite’upret. -* THis is very 
suddén !*’ 

“Yes, He was not to arrive till Satarday 
but something ‘hurried Lord Daintree’ at ths 
last, and they did’t like to separate,” 

“Ts he going to stay here as well?” aakeq 
Flossie, her spirits sinking to zero. 

*,'" Yes, I think so—for few days. He'is 5 
great friend of the De Ruvignys, and we 
thougtit it would ‘be pleasanter for Countess 
Marie, whom they are expecting from Vienna 
if he stayed for a little while until‘she grows 
accustomed tous strangers. 

‘* You’ve.done a clever thing !”exdlaimed 
Mise Sprizgold,‘her heart beating. fast with 
anger and, jealousy. “Do you know that it 
‘wae With “a gitl of the name of De Ruvign 
that Rex. flirted all the antumn ?” 

‘No! ” drawing up ‘her long neck in eco! 
disdain, ‘I neither know nor care. . Let hin 
‘flitt with the Austrians if he will; Tmow hie 
‘Yikes his English ftiends the best.” : 

“Of course he does—friemdshjp ison thing, 
and love another; and'that*reminis me ot a 
Tittle thing that distresséd me*mucth. ‘You 
héard of that article in Veracity ?” 

Lady Valerie shook’her head, 

“Oh, yes; you needy’t deny ‘it. “You 
stayed away from the ball.in consequence, and 
I thought you were so wise, ‘Well, I only 
meant to say——”” 

‘*Stop! Whatwas this artiéle’? “and why 
do you say I stayed away on account of it, 
when I never knew a word about it?” 

* Didn't you? How very odd? Bruin-did” 
—Fiossie generally called ‘the “Matgitis by 
bis nick-name—"‘and “he is such@an ally of 
yours that I thought be wassure'to have told 

ou.”’ 
ha What was it ? ” in a low voice, whilst tie 
clasped her hands tightly together, in the 
effort to be composed. Was this the reason 
that the Marquis had begged her so’ earnestly 
to stay at home, as if something inipottant to 
herself had hung upon her decision? ‘Tt‘bad 
puzzled her then— perhaps she cowld ‘wider. 
stand it now. . 

Flossie hesitated, as a cat may délay before 
the final spring upon a mouse that-she kuowa 
will soon be her prey,— 

“T scarcely like.to.tell.you, bub I suppose 
you will insist on knowing?” : 

‘+ Of course-I-shall,”-she murmured, with 
dry lips. ; 

«Ip made some allusion to alady of high 
rank—only: daughter of an Earl—who—who 
made assignations in the twilight, snd 
indulged in clandestine correspondence, which 
she was careless enough to let drop upon the 


—— . 

“Did it say that?’ her large eyes wide open 
as if in terror. P 

“ Yes, anda good deal. more,” she added 
mendacionaly, ‘ which I will spare you. 

There was # long pause, whilst Lady Valerie 
stared imploringly. into the-fire, as if iovoling 
a friendly spirit to cher .aid.. Presently the 
threw back her head with alight ladgh 

‘It is absurd to bdther. myselfrabous.%. 
There are plenty of Earls’ @aughters ta the 
country besides myself, Why show |-it be 
me?” ea 

“ Your name was spelt in asterisks,” said 
Flossie, quietly. ‘ 

“What istolerable impertinenoe: My 
father shall prosecute the paper for dibsl.” 

‘* Bat was it a libel?” vary softly, justlike 
a feline purr. “ Have you-nevermotany body 
in the twilight? Have you-never had a setter 
which yon have shown to a0 one else? ian 
' Lady Valerie wrang her bands a3 
| pain. 
' “Haven't yon?” she asked, /hoareely. 

* Of course I bave, bat I manage my 2 
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giairs better. Ishould dieif they got into 
jowepsper ; and I verily believe my father 

torn me out of the house,” 
“That would be ridiculous! 1’ve done no 
” 


“Noharm, at all from your own point of 
ion, but the world never forgives you for 
ing found out.” 

«Then it may dodaectherithing,” proudly, 
ihe flash of her@itegpinit. "Loan do with- 
abit very well.” 

“You can’t myti@at,.excuse me. Goto the 












pest, and have, Jat men to .agground 
yot—go to a thedowagers tarn- 
og their baqhkeq@n ~goxovthe Row, and 
0 w@eansintianges appa- 
rm ou fam maa Tt -won't be 
jecant I eaammenreu amd I cgakd ery when I 
fink of it 
“Nonsegagttevaroull net-dere. I'm not 








alya Jo ee 
se-—4the Browns, 
Joneses, & ow with delight 
throw Meuere prettier than 
ring at jealousy 
¢ wgiria -who can’t ge 
partuems. ‘Tf d Beau 


ou. “Eaerais no-pleasure in 
vehe, vietin -siands on a 


? elke,” resting on her 
omigiom :mere than -on-her 


iympathy 
“Do? Ait! sthatis « diffienlt question ”— 
own.emooth litthe-ehig, ‘You 
} EfTPehad began as you 
.on.totheend. Write 
eadotasheet, meet him every 
isy instead of enee or ,tevice, and then, when 
ilthe world cried ont in one loud shout, I’d 
iience them by an invitation tothe wedding ! ” 

Iady Valerie rose from her chair, her 
tue deadly pale, ‘' Are youmad? I wanted 
yur advice, and you are onty laughing at-me. 
You know I couldn’t do it,” 

“No, don't,” laughing slightly, as she 
led pinto .her friend's excited face. 
“An altar-xail .woald surely be the best 
taeifor-meeting.a lover after all these 
qustionable, assignations! It would givean 
iebreepectabilityto,the whole thing, which 

essute.you is,wanting atpresent.” She 
igo, tha: each. word was:a torture in itself, 
iu sho. felt.ae if,itJightened the load on her 
-Verxeker was coming to Beau- 

but ;hermight aqme too late, and find 

laty- Nalavie tied »by .an engagement to 


“You: dem’t-smppose 1 ever talked to him 
re are 48 is low voice, 
ingwihh sqorn. and indignation. 
_ dane ds, aust oommen sane to 
you 4,” jamping up, putting 
lethendaon LadyV slerie!s shoulders, whilst 
ti looked into-ber face witovepankling eyes. 
bimyyou must, and you needn’t look 
lit .m: martyr, for he's the handsomest man 
nthe world; and everyone knows. that you 
ately:in,loye with him the first 
lgbt.you ever saw: him!” 
lady Valerie drew herself away aq if the 
: thad been two scorching irons. 
Tm much obliged.to;yeu for telling me ; I 
did not mow it: before.” | 
How very odd! Mind youask me to the 





















Bed joee the “ae dresses 
posible for the bridesmaids. ay I riog for 
tyhorge -” , . 


“I will,” hurrying, not at.all aawillingly, to 
hebell. She was longing for Miss Springold 
leave the room, lest her own feelingashould 

too mueh for her, as her fingers were 
ie \#o box her cars. ‘* Perhaps you:mill 
00d enough to imform your friends that 
Seyhare made.s,scandal ont of nothing. If 
i think I stayed away from ths other ball 
use Iwas afraid. they are very much 
iasken, and,I should like to see who will 
to turn the cold shoulder on me when I 
"pear at the next.’’ 


‘*Don’t appear; discretion is the best part 
of valour,” with a wise little nod. 

‘TI shall go, if only to prove my own inno- 
cence,” ' 

Flossie adjasted her masculine hat, drew on 
her dog-skin gloves, and settled her collar. 

* That's all very well, you know,’ with her 
head on one side, * but you are not innocent, 
and everybody knows it. You had better 
make up your mind to it; youcan’t marry any-: 
one elge, 80 you must marry him.” 

‘I can marry whom I choose,” tazeming 
back her head, and her eygs -lashing 
gloriously, ‘ 

Yes,” said Flossie, as shegeet neaxer the’ 


door. ‘‘ There are plenty wi arny 
the Earl’s daughter ; bat lead 
her a life of it when they-fo they 


would find out—it isin e mouth 
Mark my words,’’ holding up; ’ 
‘you will never have any pea : 
you are safely married to Colguel D 
“Isbould never have amypeace-ifil 994 
oried Valerie, tremblipg-with.anger; bat Mias 
Springold was already far down. thecoprider, 
and the anawer wai on phe faxnitare. 


The talk ef the ogunty Conlihagatitingtiee 
worse to .a girl of ,a -refined , sensitive 
nature? ‘She whojhadbeld herbeadiso high 


it, 
y. things sat ithe: 
momentto occupy her mind ; bat-wheathefizst 
anxiety about his safety wasovershe hadlooked 
for it in the poeket of the dreasshe had worn the 
night, and wondered thatshe-could not find it, 
That letter had evidently fallen into dangerous 
hands—Paxton's, perhaps—he had been 
discharged for opening an envelope addressed 
tothe Earl. He had gone away in great anger, 
and be, had carried his anger and revenge to 
Scarsdale ! 

She understood it now. Flossis had learnt 
her secret from a discarded butler; bat who in 
the wide world hated her enough to send that 
paragraph to Veracity? 

There was.a sound of wheels on the gravel 
outside, of opening doors aud hurrying steps 
inside the Castle. The Countess Marie, the 
Marquis of Daintree, and Rex Verreker had 
arrived, and she must go down to meet them. 

Ske pressed her hands to her throbbing 
temples, and, still with that hunted look in 
her. eyes, hurried downstairs, 





CHAPTER XXXIX, 
WELCOME GUESTS, 


“Couz, my dear,” said the Harl, impa- 
tiently, from the bottom of the stairs, “be 
quick, or our, guests will think you wanting 
in courtesy.” 

The carriage drove up, and he: went out 
uuder the high portico, followed by his 
daughter, eager to do honour to the child of 


his Austrian friend. 
“Welcome to Beandesert!’’ he said, 
warmly, as Marie de Ravigny, with a 


charming smile, placed hor hand in his. 

“ This is Valerie, who intends to keep you 
& prisoner as long as possible.” 

‘IT am sure I shall’ be in no hurry to go 
away,” looking up into the lovely face, which, 
in spite of jealousy and foolish prejadice, won 
her heart at the first glance. 

In her impulsive, foreign fashion she kissed 
her hostess on both cheeks, and then drew 
back to see the meeting between Lady Valerie 
and Rex Verreker. 

There was not much to see—a hand-olasp, 
a glance straight into each other’s eyes —but 
two hearts: leapt as if they would bound from 
their fetters, and doubt and fear were alike 
forgotten in the joy of being together under 
the same roof, 

‘* Ahem! ’’ said a voice from the rear. 





“Qh! Lord Daintree, I didn’t see you!” 





|caetter than she expected. 
has 











to be peiated-at by-thefinger of;gegm, to be 
whispered about. behiud ber bael e her 
most seepet scbiens | ’ one 
bad dropped -en: 

acciden 





she exclaimed, with a pang of self-reproach. 
“Why did you hide youself?” 

“T've been standing at your elbow for tha 
last five minutes, Is that what you ocxil 
hiding ?”’ 

It was he who had brought her lover back to 
her, 80 he told himself that it would be folly to 
genmble if he were forgotten for once in a 
way; and he stepped aside, so that Verreker 
might walk with her back to the library. 
maaid was taken possession of by the 
: rand Susan, but as neither of 
them e speak a word of German their 
wish to be civil had to be expressed by 
signs aud actions. 

Beaument,who was neyer at a logs with 
any foygigzer, proved himself of great use 
aan int P nan tila Gee confessed iv 
saaving picked ap a little man on his 
sfoxcigntour,,go that Auna Malsen got cn 


*So b ” asid Rex 
ore in toe — ae and Lady 

alezie were alone for a -few minutes ip 
(hadsen. to, her -room. ‘“I saw it directly I 
anes t sight of your face before I got out 
ef: the carriage.” 

‘*Ploagie Springold has been here, and .she 
worried.me; but let us talk abont.you, © 
eet ant-al. vont hole?” with a smile. 

‘*¥es, .Daintres helped me. What a 
did -fellowihe is! He just sayed.me 





iL wd 

+X on. that!” 

* Loyas very near, ses, I thoughteit 
T -gouldn't have come 


aS 2h) op sith me. 

'tNotafier-my letter?’ .as.a rose-pink stole 
into her cheeks. 

**Not-after that;” lo 
face, in a way that.made a 
come over her. 

‘* Then it would have been wicked of you, 
downright wicked!’’ she exclaimed, passion- 
ately ; thinking how blauk her life woald have 
been if he had stayed away. 

*‘T had no choice—but your Ictter; I blessed 
you for that! It did me more good than all 
the doctor’s medicine. I keep it here,” tapping 
his breast-pocket ; ‘and when I feel limp ii 
acts like a tonic.” 

“ And yet it you wore still ‘in your hole,’ it 
would have done no good, I'll never write to 
you again!” 7 

“You couldn’t be so unjust! 
been very gay this autumn?” 

“No. There was the usual county-ball; bat 
I didn’t go to it.” 

‘* Why not?” watching the cloud which had 
come over her face. 

‘“‘ Because—b ”* hesitating and flusb- 
ing crimson—" Is it so wonderfal that I should 
stay away?” 

“Not at all! But I thought. you had a 
reason.” 

“Thad. You will know before long. Flossie 
Springold is spreading it over the, neighbour- 
hood!" her chest heaving, the tears rushing 
to her eyes. 

His face darkened, ae 

‘¢T should like to know it without. appealizg 
to Miss Springold.” 

“ Ask Lord Daintree; he knows!” 

“ You told him before.me ?”’ in-offended sur- 

rise. 
id “You needn't be afraid—the words.would 
have choked me. Bat, oh, Mr, Verreker! 
whatever they-tell you,” turaing.to him, im- 
ploringly, ‘‘you won't believe 1 meat any 
harm?’ . 

“TI couldn’t,” -he said, simply. “ Lady 
Valerie!” and his voice -vibrated wiih: sap- 
pressed emotion, ‘do you take me for a fool ? 
Don't you think I can know.an,angel when I 
see-one?”’ 

Tae mere sight of. her standing, before him, 
in all her, womanly graceand wonderful baaaty, 
was too much for him. The blocd coursed 
wildly through his veins, maddest words of 
passion rushed to his lips, which mighf per- 


down into her 
icious shyness 


Have you 








chance. have passed them if Lord Beaudgsert 
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[" BUT HOW WERE YOU SUCH A FOOL AS TO LET YOURSELF BE CAUGHT?” INQUIRED DABRELL,] 


had not come into the rocm, and arggested 
that he should take an honr’s rest befcre 
dinner, 

He combated tke etggestion with hot dis- 
dain; but Lady Valerie’s anxiety for his 
health, when once «)cvuscd, would nct be 
stayed; and when the joined her entreaties 
sa snene of her fatker he was obliged to sub- 
mit. 

It seemed as if she wee goirg to have tea all 
by herself, for the Ea:] bad to go aud see bis 
bailiff cn busine: s as £0on as the silver teapot 
made its appearsnce; bot Lord Daintree 
sauntered into the room just in time, and was 
delighted to {nd his pretty hostess alcne. 

She told bh m that she had found ont his 
reason for not wisbii g ber to go to the cutnty 
ball; whereat he cpencd his eyes and Jocked 
disgusted. 

“If Miss Flossie doesn’t take care, 1’)1 wring 
her neck, as Verreker did to Sleeman's cat,” 
he burst out, savagely. 

“I’m afraid that woulén’t quite do!” with 


a sad smile. 
She ovght to be flayed 


**I don't care! 
alive!” 

**But what shall I do?” looking up into 
his excited face, 

Somehow the sight of its homely features 
seemed to give her fresh courage. 

‘**Do? Face it out! I was a fool to tell 
you to stay at home; but, to confess the 
truth,” looking very much ashamed of him- 
eelf, “I get as nervous as a woman when there 
is anything to do with you!” 

“ You’ve been one of my bert friends!” 


** I’ve done nothing except bother you; but 
Thope I shall deserve a ‘thank you’ before 
I've quite finished. This is my advice :—Fill 
your house with tip-top people; then take 
them all to the hunt ball on Christmas.eve. 
It there's a soul there who dares to treat you 
with anything but the greatest respect, we'll 
give her such a dusting as she never had in 
her life before!” he said hotly, 





‘*Ycu take it for granted that it will be a 
woman !|”’ 

“Yes! I'd Jay any mcxey that ycu would 
never bave to complaincf aman. What do 
you think of the Ccuntess ?” 

“Charming, I think Icculd be quite fond 
of her!” 

‘ She's a girl to be trusted—not a viper, 
like Mists Sprirgold. Lcok here, Lady 
Valerie, I'll get Marshall down; he’s always 
ready to escape frcm that rour-tempered 
wom ap, his wife, and I think between us we 
shal] be ableto guarantee you from ary annoy- 
ance,” 

With three devoted frier ds, and a stranger 
ready to help in time cf need, there seemed 
to be no fear for Lady Valerie, and her spirits 
rore. Verreker rode to the meets with them, 
and stayed behind with Lady Valerie because 
be was not as yet strong enough to follow ; 
v bilst Countess Marie, under the ercort of 
Lord Beandesert and the Marqpvis, roce in the 
first flight, and showed that she was as perfect 
a horsewoman as the Empress herself. 
Often it was growing quite dark when she 
came home with a mud-stained babit, a 
flushcd cheek, and Lord Daintree by ber side, 
exvlting in the greater freecécm cf Englend, 
which sllows chaperons to be forgutten on the 
hunting. field, 

The long téte a-tétes were erjoyed by Lady 
Valerie and Rex Verreker, which seemed to 
him to have the sweetness cof forbidden 
fruit; but be gave himself up to the intoxi- 
cating pleasure of his love, reckless of the 
future, forgetting all in the charm of the 
present. Miss Beck, remembering her little 
mistake in the past, took care not to be too 
elated, but Kept carefully out of the way, 
when her servicea teemed to be most needed, 
for the sake of propriety. As to Lady 
Valerie, she had never been £0 happy in her life 
before. Resolutely she cast all her fears be- 
hind her, and threw hersclf into any pleasure 
that offered. Nothing she liked better than to 





hear of Verreker’s adventures in Vienna—of 
Marie de Ruvigny and the policeman fighting 
about the identity of a carpenter—of the 
strange white cat, who was trained to hide as 
well as to steal, and, lastly, of Frau Schmidt 
and her three pretty children. She begged 
the Marquis to let her send something to the 
smal! household in Vienna ; and he undertook 
to have a sewing-machine despatched asa 
Christmas present. Great was Frau Schmidt's 
delight when it arrived, and she tock such 
pleasure in her new possession that work 
ceased to be a toil. 

One day Rex Verreker woke up, as if from 
adream. What was he doing? Taking an 
unfair advantage, as some _ would bave 
said, of his host’s kindness, by making lave to 
his daughter. Was he making love? No, 
except by looks and tones over which he had 
no control. White as a sheet he went to find 
the Earl in his study. ‘ I’m going away this 
evening, and I want to thank you for all your 
kindness! ” : 

“This is very sudden!” looking hard into 
the young recolute face, ‘Are you tired of us 
80 s00n ?”” 

“Tf I waited till I was tiredof you, I should 
never go,” he blurted out. . 

“T dont think you could stay too long,” ssid 
the Earl, slowly. a 

“T have already, for my own peace,” feeling 
as if his heart would burat. 

‘‘Abem! perhaps you had better ask my 
daughter about hers.” 

Rex started. “ You can’t mean it! What sm 
I? I've no rank—no fortune.” 

“If you have stolen my daughter's peace yo" 
musn’s run away with it, that’s alll say, 
with a slight smile. 

Rex grasped Lord Beandesert’s hand with 
a radiant face, and decided to stay for “ 
hunt-ball, not knowing that the Earl’s wo 
ness was due to the efforts of his rival, # 
Marquis of Daintree, 


{70 be continued.) 
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[“oH!’ sHE BROKE OUT WILDLY, “‘ FORGIVE—FORGIVE ME, IF YOU can!”.] 


NOVELETTE,} 
JOHN’S WIFE. 


a=Qam 
CHAPTER I. 


Joun TREDENNIS walked through the streets 
of Mereland ‘‘ the happiest man in Christen- 
dom,” as he told himself; for him the soft, 
May day was golden, for success had crowned 
his loyve—the love that had grown with his 
growth, and ripened with his ripening man- 
hood. There had been a time when he had 
thought it hopeless, had scarce dared to lift 
his eyes to his divinity, who had seemed as 
far removed from him as the san from the 


John had not always been a rich man; 
he could look back to hard days that had 
passed but afew years since, He was a self- 
made man, and was young enough to enjoy 
his well-earned riches, and to look forward 
to a long life of happiness. So he trod the 
old familiar streets with quick, firm tread and 

heart; and men meeting him wondered 
at the brightness of his face, the exultant 
light in the dark eyes, and thought ‘‘ Tre- 
dennis has made another lucky hit.” 

John paused at last outside a prim. looking 
house, with a strip of uncultivated ground 
before it. It was very unlovely, and jarred 
somewhat upon his nerves; but he thought, 
“Our home shall be a complete contrast to 
this!” and swinging open the gate went in. 
Tn what was called the ‘‘ parlour” two women 
Were sitting—one, old, crabbed and ugly; the 
other might have been any age, from twenty- 
tight to forty ; was pale, with drab hair, and 
éyes of a nondescript shade. Both looked up 
a3 he entered, and the elder said,— 

“You are late, John!” The younger rose, 
and set his tea before him, 

“I am rather late, but I've been up to the 
Myrtles, and could not leave before,” and he 
looked go suspiciously happy that his mother 
questioned, — 





" “Did you see the young ladies?” and 
there was a tone more of acidity in her voice ! 
*‘ Bat of course you did, or you would not have 
stayed so long. When is Miss Hily going back 
to her aunt ?”’ 

“She is not going at all. Why should you 
suppose she is? It is now three years since she 
came home,” 

‘What a memory you have for dates, John! ” 
the younger woman remarked, ‘‘at least 
when they concern Miss Eily Donner.” 

** You're right, Lucy,” witha gocd-tempered 
laugh ; then he added, gravely, ‘I bave a 
piece of news for you, mother. I have spoken 
to Miss E:ly to-day, and she has promised to 
marry me!” 

Lucy started up, her hand to her side, ‘‘I 
wish you joy,” she said, with a sbrill laugh. 
“I wish you joy of your wife, John Tredennis 
—she will make you very happy,” and she 
hurried oat of the room. 

‘* Mother,” he said, in a bewildered way, 
‘what is the matter with Lucy.” 

‘* You must be blind not to see she cares for 
you, and I always set my heart on your 
marrying your cousin. She would have made 
you a good, hardworking wife, but you must 
have a lady !’’ contemptuously ; ‘‘a fine lady, 
used to London ways, who will spend your 
money faster than you can earn it, and bring 
you to beggary ; who will look down on your 
poor old mother ——” 

John was about to protest against the 
whole of her speech, but checked himself, 
romembering Hily bad said, ‘‘ Don’t ask me to 
associate with your mother, we should quarrel, 
I know!” so he held his peace, and Mrs. Tre- 
dennis went on angrily,— 

‘‘Don’t bring her to seo me, I should only 
tell her some traths she wouldn’t like to hear. 
Don’t ask me tolive with her, because I won't; 
I'll go to the workhouse first.”’ 

-He interrupted her. 

“ T shall arrange all for your comfort, and I 
think it best there should be two establish- 
ments. I should prefer, to2, that you and Lucy 





should move into one of the villas in Brooklyn- 
road ; this house is scarcely suitable for you. 
I have felt it long,” nt tc) 

‘‘Ah! your wife that is to be bas already 
made you proud, I won’t move outof my 
home to please her. I've lived here ever since 
your father died, and here I mean to die 
myself—if we don’t come to want before 
then.” 

“Do be reasonable, mother’; just think over 
my proposal, and give me your decision when 
I come home. I’m going back to the Myrtles, 
but I shall be home early.” 

“I suppose,’’ Mrs, Tredennis said scornfally, 
“you'll be dining late, and keeping fine 
company when you’re married, and your wife 
will care more about her dresses and grand 
friends than for you. If you were a poor man 
she would have said no.”’ 

‘*T cannot allow you to speak so unjustly of 
Miss Donner,” rather hotly; “you must 
remember I love her.’” 

“ And where do you propose living?” she 
asked, a little awed by his manner. 

“Grove House is for sale; I thought of 
buying it. It is a very pretty place, and the 
grounds are decidedly nice, but of course I 
shall consult Hily first !”’ 

“Grove House!” almost shricked Mrs. Tre- 
dennis, “ why it will cost a mint of money,” 

John’s dark face wore an amused look, and 
— of mischief was in his manner as he 
said, — 

‘*And of course Eily must have a car- 
riage; the wharf pays better every day, and 
I can well afford it,” and he laughed outright, 
because his mother threw up her hands wiih 
a gesture of horror, 

‘* John,” she said, solemnly ; ‘you must be 
mad! What does the girl want with a car- 
riage she hasn’t one now? Oh! sheisan ariful 
miss, and has played her game well; every- 
body knows old Donner will have next to 
nothing to leave his girls,”’ 

Bat John was out of the room, and Mrs. 
Tredennis hurried away to Lucy, who was 
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sitting at her window with hardset face, and 
miserable eyes. Said Mrs. Tredennis,— 

“IT want to talk to you about@obi's-mad- 
ness,” but-Iaucy said harshly,— 

‘Not tonight, I can't beardt;'” anf very 
much offended, Mrs. is droaged her- 
self and went to c 
John’s shortcomin 
blissfal ignorance ey 

He reached thediiigatias,cand crossing»the 
lawn was — wmather pretty girl, with 
yellow haic, m°**Bather is out,:and, 
Rily isin : **so he madeihis: 


way there. AA pgitl wtho:might have been |, 
twenty-one, Wadit who i 
1 on safe, 2. 

he 
“ec 


: ne 
an SS 

Tredamalat™ sake , and! the grey 
eyes suniied. { 


“ You-cnow that “am -not ; butdon't yeu! 
-e@nttive ito call ame doko 


“Bo you think itwoull require verymmoh; 


oc Fomene:too: damier cm tae: ne, fasliiatinall! 
have to take your ‘fanemvay ‘ifvyen.msc' 
soreen,” te 


you-were 
asked you"toee my wife, as big and aggressiv 
women aremy aversion,” and he secured her 
hands, drew away the fan, and laid_his cheek 
to her flushed face. 

** Do you know, Eily, you haven't kissed me 
yet?” he whispered, looking into her arey eyes. 

“Do -you “know” ‘whe retorted, “I don"t 
understand ‘the art of Kibsing’ inthe‘ least, 
Jobn?” 

‘*T -assure-you it is very easily learned. I 
@m quite competent to teach you: that, dear.” 

®he flew off to another subject in a way 

uliarly her own. 

“John, have you told Mrs. Tredennia abont 
me? If so, what did she eay? Tell me” 
_ mély—and-at once. I amrcurious.” 

Jotn’s dark face flashed. 

“Yes, I told*her,” and paused, and Lily, 
with mock impasiences,-satd, — 

“T am waiting’ to hear. Was it something 
very Gieagreeable ; art@are you afraid‘I ‘sirall 
beangry? Allow’me'to assure you ‘I am too 
indolent'to indulge in of-any sart.”’ 

“She said?’ he -begar-slowly, “I ought to 
have chosen a wife whose birth and standing 
were not superior‘tomy own; she even 
recommended one to meas industrious and 
economical,” 

Lily buret intova’perfest ripple of laughter. 

“John, I-mm neither; suppose’ you let-me 
go, atid *marty’the -other woman?” ‘Then 
seriously, “was that alf’Mrs. Tredennis said 
about-me? Ah! I see*by your face it was 
not, but if it pains you'to‘disclose the rest I’ll 
not wish it; only, John, in fature remember 
you:are notto talk of my~snperior birth and 
standing. Ttis nonsense, Iwas born to my 
position ;you have raised yourself to it, con- 
sequently I am inferior to you as having done 
nothing.” 

“Tam afraid that is sophistry; but what a 
way you have of comforting a-man‘and mak- 
ing him think ‘better of*himeelf. Eily, my 
an do you kuow how long I have loved 

ou?” 


“No!” toying with a‘ button on his coat; 
on you *tell'me?’’‘her ‘face flashing more 


‘Ever ‘since you ‘came home from school, 
but then I bad no hope of ‘winning you.” 
“Why, John, you bave loved me ‘five 


Medked younger, -swasi} 
largewtiiita famiu hershand. 


*t0:Gis zen6 alone, ile! 


years!” with ® pretty, surprised air; ‘I was 
only sixteen then,” 

“T used to walk by the Mgrtles often,” he 
continued, “ in the mere hope afyseeing you; 
and when you went to town Aifelt as thongh 
the best part of :me:had gonevfrem:me, Your 
Seva bed eee =r ln 
“me,and.I had momaeamsa: en you 
would retorn. I wondered, ‘tao, ityyeu would 


someaid EP nat (lifting her to his 
‘ae ; ”, ; re] 
sjpresionspedatitians. “IRt-s0,seamtien© 

| catunnaamaanie 





| meer +? Dik 
t 
mae, Sohn ? Didetbe: 


ftesa | 
'} they: ou! 
pee | .acrd qwere soon <to ‘ba 


a iI. Was thereno one. who 
“Lipe-wo lt colour fatiditicem herface, but she 


FY “was -qaite a 
‘Confess nes ,aiiI will absolve 
these 
‘had made a great conquest, 
married. Was that 

ytene, love? ’’ and >his tomeavasvery —_ 

on. 

but the:mext she said ‘frankly, ‘*Yes, John, it 
was true, bat:he- sinned ani Isent:him away, 
Lhavenetacen him eines ; I never wish 


peehimagain. Are 
ashe did not ep 

**No, my datling, no. I was thinking that 
you could never have loved the man, if for 
ove sin you sent him away; if you had 
loved him you would have forgiven him-many 
sins.”’ 

‘* Still think so,” she said, almost passion- 
ately ; then laughed-at her own. earnestness. 
“John, you are so dreadfally serious , yourself 
you will soon teach me to be the same, and 
you know I am nothing if not frivolous.” 

“I don’t wish you to change; but I am 
afraid you will often find me.a very dull 
companion. I wonder if you will ever grow tired 
of me,,Hily,.and wish you had married that 
firat man?” 

**No,” with a shake of her head, “ I shall 
never wish that. You. are sa good, so unselfish, 
you give me a sense of rest and peace; you 
make me experience such pssionate gratitude 
that, that sometimes I coutd cry,of it, although 
Tam distinctly not a melancholy or weeping 
woman. Jobn, Iam going to confess farther. 
Lhave. been an arrant flirt ; I have loved to 
trifle with men—are you afraid to trust 
mé? Why, even now I may be playing with 
you,.”’ 

‘* But you are not,” ho.interrupted quickly, 
and taking her handa he draw them about his 
neck ; ‘‘ and if yon.do not love me so dearly as 
T love you, yet you care for me very, much, or 
you’ would not havegiven yourself to me. Now 
I want to talk t6. you of our fature.” 

But Eily said, with a low laagh ** Who was 
the — Mrs. Tredennis recommended to 
you ” 

Tt is hardly fair to tell you,” gravely; aud 
the girl asked quickly, ‘‘ was She like Barkis 
of old, ‘ willing?’ Oh! I know by your face 
that she was, John, you can’t wear a maskfor 
&® momeni,” 

“T don’t think I can; bat Hily, why do 
you fly off at a tangent when I mention our 
future ?”’ 

‘* Simply because I am not prepared to talk 
of it now. Oh! I have found a wife for you, 
Johu—your cousin Lucy. Do you like the idea ? 
She is not too young, is industrious, economi- 
cal, and has quite a reputation for steadiness ; 
her one drawback is her temper; jadging 





from her usual expression I should say she is 


| Slightly acid in temperament.” 


80 
her; [demow s 


intolliis eyes—"* Why. do. 
romonursabent: 


things-ofyou,; but: 


lips, | sob: in her voiee,— 


“ What a tease you are, Eily; you 
well ag I, that if you are not Ah on X, T chal 
never marry; that it is only for your sake I 
prize my wealth; that it is for your sake, and 
in the hope of winning you, I have:toiled and 
thought year in and-year out.” 

The mischiet Mied out of thegreyeyos— 
a softer e me.over the girl's :face, 


be good for the 

of ‘the evening. ‘TDhere,” in g 
lighter:tone, as if ashamed of ther wearmth ; 
“ make the most of: my goodness, last 
long ; to-morrow Lshall tease again.” 

He kent :to:kins ‘her beforerke spoke, and 
when he released ther lipsehe acked almost 
wbraptly, “You will not.gay I must cal, op 
your mother and cousin—the latter regaxteme 

ely. that I. am. positively .afgadl-ot 
"Youshall al things pl 

“You in all things: 
fasting. Now Lam going to-aube mean 

’ ess, withow wemile, “\amtiingend 

plans for the ‘tatave.waithgon, 
ad it ignore. Doyea lidce (GheaweiEkense 

‘“Yes, very much; sont >that isan dincap- 

with asurprised leak inher 


3 ssequent question,” 


yeyes. 


*'Indeed, no!” "e a 
‘Lthought if you inlet stonet dbuy 
it. Do you think itpwenhi satisty- you? Tewmants 
‘ i «all -that-esort of thigg—" bit 
; interrupted ‘him «with semethieg lik: a 
‘“John, Johy, youate more. tomenthan 
deserve.” - 


I - 

‘Tat «is im poasible ; but -Bily, dear, you 
think you could :be:happy there?” and the 
look in her -eyes«answereilihim ; 80 with his 
arms about herhe went on, “I have thought 
too, Eily, that it is necessary you should 
have a carriage, and if there is anything more 
you wish for you must tell me.’ 

But she broke ont with piteous passion, "I 
cannot take all these things from your hands; 
you give me too much, and I give you nothing 
—nothing in retarn. I have not been 
accustomed to such luxury ; I will not have it 
now. Ob, John! you burden me with your gifts 
and goodness !” 

He only drew her closer and smiled ashe 
kissed ber. “ Dear, yon must not refase— 
remember, it will always be my chicfest 
pleasure to study your wishes, to supply your 
wants,” 

There were tears in her,eyes asso answered 
‘*Don’t make me feel my poverty, my 
unworthiness too keenly, Jobn, I want tobe 
entirely frank with you. I don’t love yous 
you do me; but I will try with all my. bear 
to do s0, because you are so good to me, £0 
uulike other men in your, unselfishnese,” end 
of her own will she put her-arms abont his 
neck, and drew his head down uatil his face 
— hers. “I want to make you happy, 

ar,’ 

And he said carnestly, ‘° You have already 
donethat; but when will you coms. to.me for 
life, darling ?”’ ; 

With hidden face she answ.red, 1 .will 
come wheuever you atk me, Joba,” anda grew 
tumultuous joy filled his heart, aad lit hie 
dark eyes. 

‘'Let it bein'August, dear. 
glad a thing your life shail be.” ' 

“John,” ina whisper, ‘‘ shall you ever fail 
in your lover-like observances whan—wheaé 
are married ? I’ have seen always that wher 
folks have been married a little while the 
husband no longer seeks his wife's society 04’): 
no longer caresses and makes much of ber. 
Will you grow like that? 1t would not be 
pleasant if you did—because I like to. be made 
much of,” and for a moment she Iified 
her eyes to his dark face banding over ber, 

‘‘T shall never change,” emphatically. 
‘‘ Your happiness shall be my one.aim.” t 

She was silent a moment, then a ripple 
amusement crossed her face, ‘*Doyou,kn0%, 


3! Lily, how 








it was only yesterday that Allie and 1 84 
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pmething of @ husband's chivalry. A man 
snd his wife came to the kissing-gate. between 
jwofields ; the husband passed through first, 
god swang the gate to, walkingon with superb 
indifference as to whether the wife followed or 
Shall you ever'be like that, John?” 
wQf-eourse: I shall,” laughing; ‘once 
married I shall leave you to take.oare of your- 
” 


oe chabegan:to talk eagerly of the future, 

hey would share together, with never a 
doadhof distrust:or auger between them, and 
jime sped by. on .golden wings. It was not 
gil Bily remavked that is was late he 
realised how long he had been with.har, 

#You unuat go- now!” she said, with that 
pretty, ious .gesture so familiar to.him 
now; “sarely you have been here:longenoygh 
tonatidiy even you?’ as he. lingered and 
gemed loth to go. She rose. and stood iby 
him, his arm about her waist. ‘Go.uow;we 

early folks’ 

“Eily,” he asked, with.an effort, ‘‘ did you 
love tiiat maan you toldime of to-night ?”’ 

Jast.e alight deerease «of colown that John 
di mot se9, beeanse.he waited her auswer.so 
goxioualy. ‘‘I thought I did,’ gravely and 

3; ‘\but.now I, suppose. it was only a 
daneys Way did you.ask?”’ 

“Because, much as) I love you; barren as 
my litecwoald «be without you, if there is 
quother you love better than ever you can 
be me,sF will uot bold syou ‘bouad:by your 

ise'tome. Remtemberalways, my dar- 

ithat to: give “you joy. Dwould iforeg>-all 
ny hopes,‘ell my dreams! "’ 
pordiany uitet him, her heart stirred to 
itdeepest depths by his unselfish devotion ; 
ad she tried towpeak;she could frame 
no words; but he fel. the clasp:of her hands, 
the quick throbbing. of her heart, and 
whispsred with a-glad conviction that it was 
#, “Are you content with me?”’ 

Shelooked up then, and though her'face was 
piley ‘her eyes glowed ‘with gratitude and ad- 
miration. ‘‘ More than content, John, Oh! 
taclyme'to be worthy of ycu.”’ 

An‘honr later she sat in her room talking 
vith her sister, who was lying on a couch, re- 

her with curious, criticising eyes. 
a air was loose about her shoulders, and 
in her pele, blue peignoir she looked pretty 
mi'childlike ; she paused’in her occupation 
d'brashing her hair and turned to look-at 
dilie. “Your congratulations seem very faint 
wd cold; I think you‘don’t approve: the 
tep T have taken |!” 

“Tam afraid I cannot. OF course, John 

nis is very rich, and in manners a 
geitleman ; but—his birth, Eily—you should 
have remembered that.” 

“With you good birth covers a multitude of 
tins ; with me the case is very different.” 

“What will Aunt Maitland say when she 
hears of your engagement? I am sure she 
will bo-angry |" 

Eily laughed lightly. ‘* Her anger will not 

me; and, in a matter of this kind, no 
®@e but the man and woman is concerned— 
A 3 has a right to iaterfere between 


“Have you really forgotten your first 
love?” Allie asked, lifting herself on her 
tlbow.to look at Hily. 

young girl's face palsd a little, but she 
@iwered steadily, ‘‘ Whether I have or not I 
'tintend speaking or thinking of him. It 
iideing John.a deliberate wrong; please re- 
Member this !”’ 

“L thiok some of your notions are very 
swurd, Eily; who bat yourself would have 
ited Roland? He only sinned as many 
®other man.has sinned; why should he not 
Win forgiveness ?”’ 

“The ‘ill-taste of your remark must be 
*pparent to yourself; now-I will say no more 
of him.” 

“Very well,” huffily; “I suppose you 
don't object to discussing Mrs. Tredennis, 
2 futore mother.” 

Don't eneer, Allie,” Ely said, lightly; 





“T am quite ready to discuss her now and at 
any time,” 

“ Aren’t you frightened when you:think of 
her? ‘What will your friends say of her?” 

“Tn all probability, they will never mee! 
her, I have told John plainly he must not 
expect me to frequent her honse, or that she 
shall become a daily visitor at mine.” 

© Yourare calm in:your way. Ishould have 
thought you would. have left: snch..unpleasant 
things to discuss after marriage; John. might 
have objected taking you on.such terms.” 

‘‘My dear Allie,” earnestly ; “ I wish to.be 
perfectly open with John ; I.do not.wish him 
to marry me in.a-state of ignorance as. to my 
pans for the future ; and, remember, I marry 
him, not his family. Oh!” breaking into a 
smile, *‘I don’t think I could ‘cotton’ to 
Lucy, a3 the Americans would say.. John 
~~ me she is only twenty-six, aud.she looks 
orty.” 

“T think, my dear, I would rather.not be 
you,” Allie said, consolingly ; “ hismother/and 
cousin will certainly make mischief bet ween 
you,.and you'll wish yourself Lily; Donser 
again.” 

“I refase to believe I shall ever ‘regret 
this step ; and John.is not_likely. to ckange.”’ 

“T’m glad you are so,sare of:him. Do you 
lovehim, Eily? Come, confess the trath,to 
meat least!” 

Eily passed her with steady eyes and grave, 
sweet face. ‘I like him very, vary much; I 
am intensely grateful to him, and I.admire 
his truth.and unselfishness; liking, gratitude, 
and admiration won’t.make a bad foundation 
to build conjagal happiness.apon. ‘Perhaps 
some day (oh! with all.my.hearé I hope this) 
I shall love him as he loves me,” and when 
she paused Allie said, almost. oynicall y,— 

‘That sounds very well, bat if John 
Tredennis had bsex a poor man would you 
have married him then?” 

“If he had asked me (which I doubt) 1 
shonld have said yes, Allie, Iam*so:tired of 
myself, so weary of feeling myself lonely and 
unloved—bscause you sea you always were 
father’s favourite; and if.either of you care 
greatly for me, you hide.your love weil. I am 
glad that John loves me; he gives me a sense 
of comfort and rest I find in no one else—and 
I do not think I shall be .a bad-wife, or make 
him ever unhappy,” to all of which Allie 
listened with wonderfal calmuesag; and when 
Eily had finished she rose, shook out her 
dress, and said :— 

“ Well, I am tired,.so-will wish you good- 
night, and I only hope you won’t.regret this 
step! ” 

Kily, finding herself alone, unlooked.a desk, 
and taking.from it a small packet of letters 
and a portrait of a.man laid. them. before her, 
She was strongly tempted. to read the letters 
through for the last.time, to kiss the pictured 
face, but she told herself it would be wronging 
John Tredennis, and rezolutely resisted the 
inclination. She pulled down the chandelier, 
and holding the letters one by ons watched 
them burn in the gas; lastly, she took the 
portrait, and her hands trembled like a leaf ; 
her face grew ghastly.and. looked old, and her 
breath came fast as.the flame leaptabouiand 
destroyed it, Soon the only tokens of her 
past life lay at her feet in a charred and 
blackened mass. The; sight'ssemed to. break 
her pride, and she threw herself. face down- 
wards on her bed and sobbed piteously, 
* Oh! love, love!” and again “ Poor John! 
poor John! if I could forget—oh ! teach me 
to forget!” 

A few days later John told her he’ had par- 
chased Grove Honse, and soon the prepara- 
tions for the wedding went on merrily; and, 
despite sneers and scoffs at home, John Tre- 
dennis was a very happy man. As each day 
passed Eily grew more kind, more gracious, 
and he told himself at last he was loved even 
as he loved her. Mra, Maitland came down 
to Mereland and. reasoned with her niece, 
tried to persuade her to change her decision, 
buirEily only answered steadily, ‘John loves 
me aud I shall: keep my word,” and Mr. 





Donner, who saw ‘what good things the 
marriage would brivg:his daughter, became 
her ally, so. that Mes.|Maitland.went away 
offended. Allie:had. described .John’s,mother 
graphically to her ‘aunt, so at parting she 
asked.Hily, ‘it Mrs. Tredénnis presents her- 
self at+Grove ‘House when you axe entertain- 
ing, what will you. do?” 

Do which .Eily answered with new, sweet 
dignity, ‘I should receive her :as John's 
eee nor foxgetifor.a momentithat Iam.a 

x! 





OHAPTER Ti. 


May had again.eome round, and John .and 
Eily were no longer bride and bridegroom, for 
they had been married in.the. previous August 
as had been arzanged. They were.staying at 
Ridewell (a small. .place twenty miles from 
Mereland) as the guests of a certain Mz,,and 
Mrs. Lesturgean, # young married. couple. 

ay Was jast; Ln same unieehionons, leggh- 
ing, fascinating Hily.as in the days.when John 
first knew and leved her;.and he wag.as lover- 
like in ways andispeech as.when first ke woeed 
her. Even Allie Donner wasrcompslled ta 
confess ‘they were. @ ;madel couple, .and Mrs; 
Lesturgeon’s guests all vied in making much 
of them. 

It was. alovely warm day towards the close 
of May, and, Eily sat..ith ber hostess in a 
shady: nook of the:garden. Mrs. Lesturgeon 
was-buay with.a.pieea,of embroidery ; Bily 
sat: with: loosely .clayped:hands listening. to:her 
flow of words. 

‘*‘ We are to have another arrival this even- 
ing. I hope you will like .him,:as.le is) a 
favourite with us,” 

‘*Oh! it isa gentleman! Deseribe him; 
you are rather good at that sort of thing.” 

‘Thank you, Eily. Weil,.he:is tali-and 
broad-shouldered—a.regular Hercules, with 
fair. hairrand moustache and. deep violet eyes, 
ated, added: to ‘bis other charms,,he-is rich— 
awfully rich—and has.a pretty, romanticname 
with which .his,title of.captain agrees well. 
How..do you .think; Captaia Roland :Stainas 
sounds, dear?” holding her embroidery.iao.a 
better light, 

White.as.snow was Hily’s face, and. herwyes 
grow dark with suddenfear andanguish, .She 

nt up.one.hand;to screen herself from Mrs, 
Costanguans glance, and then said,in:an.ua- 
steady voice;— 

“ It.is a, pretty mame; and Ihave often head 
it. .I used to know Captain Staines very well; 
but when. I knew him he was not. rich, and 
seemed to have no expectation of .ever being 


‘‘Oh! his mouey came from a most 
unlooked-for quarter, I believe. I wonder 
he doesn’t marry now. They:say heis fas- 
tidious; : they. say, too, some girl jilted him, 
and he still clings to;her memory.” 

‘‘ What unfashionable constancy!” and 
Eily’s voiee.sounded .harsh and discordant. 
“T quite; wish.to-sea: him, again; your.words 
have roused my curiosity,” Thenskalay back 
for afew. moments, and tried vainlyto bring 
the colour to her cheeks.again .and the) smiles 
to herlips. Presently Mrs. Lestuxgeon looked 
up. 

How white you are,,my dear! Are yoa 
ill?” 

And Eily, rising, answered, — 

“T am not very well, If you will excp-s 
me.I will go back to the house,” 

**Siell.I come -with;you?” with. kindy 
anxiety in tone.and manner. 

‘No, no, thank you; itis mot: necessary. ¢ 
think. the heat: has been too greatfor me. | 
shall.soon be my usual. self,’ and she wei 
with slow steps to the house and up to} ~~ 
own room. Thereshe sat down upon her iwi 
and .buried. her face in the pillows, whilti » 
ery ross in her dull heart. 

‘I caumot meet him! I cannot meet him !* 

Then she tried to think. of John, of all Lis 
goodness, love and generosity. She looked ut 
her -wedding-ring,.and, hissing it, pray-d 
rontely she might yet come to love him as,be 
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deserved. One by one the slow tears trickled 
down her cheeks and fell upon her 

hands, whilst all the light had gone from her 
eyes, and her lips were tremulous. Long she 
sat thinking of the past and all that lay between 
her and it, ani she wondered in a dull way if 
it could be her duty to tell her husband what 


Roland Staines had been to hér. 
Then she t of his grieved look when 
he should hear her story, thought of all the 


he would suffer, and determined to keep 
secret safe. She would only tell him that 
once—ah! so long ago it seemed !—she had 
known Roland—they had, in fact, been friends ; 
but as she thought thus the first dinner-bell 
rang, and she, springing up, began to dress 


Presently John came in, and taking her face 
between his hands, he said, anxiously, — 

“ Bily, whatis the matter? You have been 

in. ” 

e Yes, Ihave been verystupid. I felt over- 
weary and not very well, and indulged in the 
feminine luxury of tears. I don’t often do 
that, so you must forgive me, dear,” 

‘I am afraid,” very gravely, “you are far 
from well, Sball I excuse you to Mrs. 


Lesturgeon ? You are unfit to go down.” 
Bat Hily laughed. 
“Oh, I am ter now, dear; and do you 


suppose, John, I should allow you to go down 
by yourself? By the way, I have some news 
for you; a very old uaintance of mine is 
expected to arrive this evening—Captain 
Btaines. I met him at my Aunt Maitland’s,” 
and she looked steadily into his eyes as she 


spoke. 

“TI shall be pleased to meet any friend of 
yours,” John said, putting his arm about her, 
and kissing her upturned face. “ Love, we are 
very happy!” 

“ Yes,” clinging to him more than ever now 
that other love was so soon coming, and her 
heart was heavy with scarcely dsfined fear. 

“ You have nothing left to wish for, Hily?” 
and she answered, — 

“Nothing; your ness to me makes that 
impossible. Oh! my dear husband, how much 
I owe you!” and when he saw her eyes were 
full of tears he shook her playfally. 

**Come, little wife, I won't have you spoil 
tee looks. Captain Staines will think you 

ve made an unhappy marrisge, and will be 
for calling me out.” 

Bat d Staines did not arrive until the 
following morning, and John was out walking 
with Eily, so Mrs. Lesturgeon lure] him into 
the garden, talking gaily and pleasantly the 
whole while, 

‘*T have a friend of yours staying here now,” 
she said, as they drew neat a girl in a pink 


“ A friend of mine?” questioningly. ‘‘ Who 
sit, please? I am not good at guessing.” 

“‘Mrs, Tredennis,” and she laughed at his 
puzzled look. ‘‘ Are you going to say you don’t 
remember her? That is hardly gallant. You 
are the first man I ever knew forget her.” 

**I positively don’t remember the name,” 

his tawny moustache in perplexity. 
‘ What washer maiden name? That may re. 
call het to my mind.” 

“T shall not tell you,’’ with an arch smile, 
“You must guess. Now let me introduce you 
to Miss Anderson ; she is a nice girl and an 
heiress,” 

The captain looked lugubrious. 

‘*Is this another design upon my young 
affections? Positively, my dear Mrs, Lestur- 
geon, I am afraid of you,” with a comical 
expression in bis eyes, 

ut the little lady hurried him ruthlessly to 
the girl in pink, and an introduction was gone 
through ; then the hostess hastened away, and 
the captain was constrained to sit beside Miss 
Anderson, who did not appear averse to the 
arrangement. 

* Do you know many of the people here?” 
oe mr lifting a pair of bright hazel eyes 
to his, 

“ Not one, with the exception of our host 
and hostess; oh and a certain Mrs, Tre- 





dennis, of whom I haven’t the faintest recol- 
lection, but Mrs. Lesturgeon says she is an 
old friend of mine, so I suppose it is all right.” 

‘‘Oh! if you have ever met Mrs Tredennis, 
you could not forget her. She haunts one.” 

“That is what Mrs, Lesturgeon said. Tell 
me about the lady in question, Is she young 
and pretty?” 

sas Bhe is young, bat not what I call pretty. 
If you stay to criticise her features you won't 
find one perfect one, and yet allthe men and 
most of the women rave about her. She has 
a way of seeming rs: is very clever, fasci- 
nating, lively, and is much soughtafter. Her 
husband is a complete contrast to her, tall, 
grave, dark; a gentleman in carriage and 
speech, but not by birth,” 

**T am more than ever certain Mrs. Lestur- 
geon is mistaken; no partof your‘story is 
familiar to me, but it interests me, and you 
will find me a very willivg and attentive 
listener.” 

‘Well, I believe they are greatly attached 
each to the other, though I can never think 
what induced her to marry him; perhaps the 
fascinating Mrs, Tredennis was less artless 
than she seems, and took her suitor’s wealth 
into consideration. However that may be, 
they seem mutually satisfied, and he is very 
proud of her; they say she is the belle of her 
native place; do you know it—Mereland? It 
is only twenty miles from Ridewell,”’ 

Just the merest change in the Captain's 
voice and face as he said,— 

*T have heard of it, often, and think now 
I know who the lady in question is, Was her 
name Eily Donner?”’ 

‘*Yes; as you do know her, is it impertinent 
to ask if you think her so very, very pretty?” 

‘* It is s0 long since I saw her that I hardly 
dare venture an opinion. I met her at her 
aunt’s, and I believe she made quite a sensa- 
— Hy season. Most folks called her 
pretty.” 

Miss Anderson looked disappointed, but she 

tened again when the Captain asked in 
an interested tone,— 

“ Who is Mr. Tredennis?’”’ 

“ A self-made man; quite of the people, you 
know. He ownsa coal wharf, and is looked 
upon as @ millionaire ; but Mrs. Maitland was 
very angry when Eily Donner married him. 
Captain Staines, they are now coming into the 
grounds. Do you think she has altered since 


you saw her?” 

* Not much,” quietly. “ How surprised she 
will be to meet me here.” 

“Ob!no. Mrs. Lesturgeon told her yester- 
day you were expected, and she at once recog: 
steel your name as that of an old acquaint- 
ance. She is not looking well this morning,” 
as Eily drew nearer, and she saw how white 
her face was. She spoke rapidly to Jobn, and 
then they came forward together. 


Captain Staines rose and advanced to meet 
them. 


Hily extended the tips of her fingers to him, | 


and then introduced him to her husband, and 
— they were all laughing and talking 


y. 

‘* Mrs, Tredennis, you. are scarcely altered 
in the least sinceI used to meet you.” 

An almost resentfal look leapt into her eyes, 
but she answered, gaily,— 

‘*I must thauk jou for the implied compli- 
ment. It is my one desire to retain my youta- 
fulness, I’ve a decided horror of growing old ; 
ask Mr, Tredennis if it isn’t so ?”’ 

“I need no confirmation of your words,” 
is the same light way. 
80, but few will confess it,’ 
into another subject, “I have not yet had 
time to ask if Miss Donner is well, or if she is 
still Miss Donner,” 

“ She is well, thanks, and still at home with 
my father. I must beg you to excuse me now, 
as I have some letters to write.” She rose as 


she spoke, and John went with her to the 
house, whilst Miss Anderson, tarning 40 Cap- 
tain Staines, remarked,— 

“You rarely seo the husband without the 
We call them love-birds,’”’ 


wife, and vice versd, 





‘* Most women feel | 
Then drifting | 


laughing. ‘‘Jast now you spoke of 
Donner, do you know her well? ” lifting a 
tioning eyes to the bronzed, handsome face, 

“Not so well as Mrs. Tredennis. If I rg. 
member rightly she is @ very pretty blonde, 
and I am rather surprised to hear ashe ig yet 
unmarried ; one or two men I knew used to 
rave about her.” pe 

“Ah! yes; but was it not before they knew 
her? She has had admirers, but I believe she 
never had a lover ; she is too cold, too selfish 
to excite any warmth of feeling, and she ap. 
pears to take positive pleasure (in her cold 
way) in giving pain to others, and she docg 
noé improve with time.” ' 

‘*I am afraid,” Roland said, lazily, ‘that 
youare an acutely observant young lady, and 
can only beg you to be merciful in your sum. 
mary of me tothe next comer. Endow me 
at least with one virtae?”’ 

Miss Anderson laughed again. 

« You need not be afraid, women are always 
more mercifal to men than to their own sex, 
though why it should besoI am at a loss to 





imagine. Captain Staines, are you to 
the Flower Show to-morrow? It is in 
Ridewell Park.”’ 


‘I have promiced to obey Mra, Lesturgeon 
in all things; if she commands it I must go.” 

‘*It is the first show of the season in this 
county, and if the day is fine will be enjoy. 
able.” 

The next day was — and hot as a July 
day, and at breakfast, John Tredennis, after 
opening his letters, informed his hostess he 
must run down to Mereland on eas, 

That lady exclaimed against such a proceed. 


ing. 

e Why you can’t get back for the show, 
Hily, persuade him to stay !” 

“T shall be glad if you can,’’ the wife 
said, turning her face towards John, “ Isn't 
it possible?” 

“No, Eily; I am awfully sorry, because I 
had mised myself the pleasure of taking 
you there,” 

**And when ma 
Mr. Tredennis ? 
without you.” ‘ 

‘I shall come by an early train ; it reaches 
Ridewell a little after four, I believe, Mrs. 
Lesturgeon.” 

“Then I shall leave the show early so that 
Iam here to meet you,” Hily said, quietly; 
and Miss Anderson wondered at the sudden 
heavy frown on Captain Staines’ brow, and 
the quick flash in his eyes. She leant a little 
towards him and asked,— 

‘Has anything vexed you? Are we to 
frivolous for you? I really did not think 
soldiers were much given to gravity.” 

Rolsnd smiled. 

“Neither are we. Why did you fancy I 
was vexed? and what did you suppose 
vexed me?” 

“Ob! I don't know, but for a moment yca 
looked quite terrific. I had serions ideas of 
exchanging my seat with Mr. Fairburn; if 
you were not angry you were thinking 
deeply.” 

“That is a fault of mine,’ with mook 
penitence, “ which I must strive to check 
There is no time for thought in this nineteenth- 
century ; we live too much in a hurry.” 

Eily walked to the station with John, and 
sauntered slowly homewards, half afraid lest 
she should meet Roland Staines ; but he wa 
nowhere visible, and she did not see him 
again until they met at the lancheon-ta' 
It was rather a hurried meal that day, 98 t 
gitls had to dress for the show, and went (0 
their rooms as soon a8 etiquette would allow. 

After a somewhat lengthened period they 
began one by one to join the gentlemen, W 
were growing im patient of the delay. “a 

Eily and Mrs. Lesturgeon came down ith 
gether, the former wearing s grey dress W 
@ suggestion of crimson st the throat al 
waist ; she stood a moment leisurely buttoning 
one long glove, and Mrs, Lesturgeon glancivé 
round saw Roland a little apart from 


we expect your return, 
ily will be quite distrait 
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She motioned him to her side. 

“Captain Staines, I shall place Mrs. Tre- 
dennis under your care. Itis rather fortunate 
Mr. Tredennis was called away, or you would 
have been one of three.” 

Roland moved to Hily’s side; she had 
finished struggling with her glove, and now 
fooked up at him, her face a shade paler. He 
made an almost deprecatory gesture. 

“J hope you will find me an effic’ent if not 
abrilliant escort,’ he said, gravely, and then 
they went out together. He saw that Hily’s 
pands trembled a little as she opened her sun- 
shadeand adjasted itso adroitly that he could 
not see her face. He tried to find some com- 
monplace with which to break the silence but 
gould not, and it was she who spoke first in 
dear, distinct tones. 

“This is very absurd, Captain Staines—our 
silence, I mean. Cannot we effect a change 
of escorts ? Miss Anderson looks bored by Mr. 
Fairburn. I like him, and am vain enough to 
fancy he prefers my society to hers,” and 
Roland wondered at her sudden conventional 
manner. 

“Of course, Mrs. Tredennis; if you wish 
me to make such an audacious proposal I will 
fos, though I am afraid Miss Anderson will 
annihilate me. I fancy she can bo very ter- 
tible. I am extremely sorry you find me se 
dull acompanion, and will go if you wish it.” 

“Oh!” she answered, coldly, “I am per- 
fectly indifferent ; if you elect to remain with 
me Ihave no doubt we shall contrive to live 
through the afternoon, despite the silence.” 

And the man’s heart cried out to be near 
ber once, She might be cold, scornfal, insolent 
it she chose, but to be with her would recom- 
pense him for his pain. He had never hoped 
touch her hand or look into her eyes again, 
= now these golden gifts were his for the 


ng. 
Bat the effort to avoid drifting into speech 
of the dead past, the knowledge that EHily 
ms & wife and so put away from him for 
tver, made his manner constrained and awk- 
ward, 80 that his replics to her light words 
were often very wide of the mark. 
never once forgot the gulf between 
them, but she bridged it over so gracefully 
that Roland was convinced that with her the 
did love was slain, and John was allin all to 


Oh! if he could have read her heart, all its 
wild pain and its revolt against the irony of 
iste! But she wore her mask well, seemed 
engrossed with the sights and sounds about 

, and once openly regretted John had been 
away from her. 
man winced and cried in his soul that 
hehad not deserved this torture, and longed 
catch her hands and tell her she had 
Wronged him in the past, that he never had 
the wretch she had thought. 

But of what avail would his confession be ? 
She did not love him now, and she was a 
ls, : 
The long, hot afternoon wore by, and to 

nd it seemed that it would never end; 
but jast when the band struck up “ Once 
»’ Eily said, — 

“I think I will go back to the house now, 
Ceptain Staines. I promised to meet Mr. 
Tredennis on his return. No, I will not take 
il this ‘madding crowd.’ I can go 


Bat he persisted, and she yielded with a 
tateless grace that had grown upon her since 
the days when they had met and loved; and, 
th! bitter thought, since they had parted—she 

intensest scorn, he in auger and wounded 


In almost utter silence they reached the 
8e, and ily, pausing on the steps turned 
amis him; buta sudden violent storm 
8s8ion came upon him and urged him, 

With resistless force, to speak. 
Why should he not clear himself? It would 
her but a passing pang to know all she 
nd made him suffer. She did not love him, 
it would be some consolation to him to 
Ow she raw him cnce more upright and 





true, not fouled and degraded. He would 
speak, His voice came hoarsely and hesi- 
tatingly on the soft May air; his eyes were 
wild, and on his brow were great beads of 
agonising sweat. 

‘*Mca. Tredennis, I have something to say 
to you ; give me half-an-hour, I won't trouble 
you again.” 

They had entered now, and she turning 
confronted him with proud, calm face and 
steady eyes. 

** Captain Staines, you can have nothing to 
tell that I should care to hear,” her voice clear 
and cold. 

He made a passionate gesture. 

"In justice to myself I demand a hearing,” 
and with en imperious look she remembered 
all too weli; he flang open the library door, and 
without a word she entered. He followed her, 
and wheeled a chair up for her. She sat 
down, and raised steady eyes to his; but her 
face had grown paler, and the hands upon her 
laptrembled Roland stcod leaning his elbow 
os the mantel, looking down at her, whilst 
his breath came thick and fast, and the heart 
within him was almost bursting with its love, 
its madness, and despair. 

“ Mr. Tredennia will return shortly ; I hope 
you will not detain me long,” and her voice 
did not break. 

And ino a little alcove, divided from the 
library by curtains, John Tredennis, wearied 
out by the business of the day, lay dosing. 

“TI did not intend to vindicate myself—it 
seemed foolish, as I should gain nothing by it ; 
but to-day I feel myself incapable of bearing 
the shame and contumely you have s> long 
made me bear.” 

*If,” said Euly, ‘‘ you intend rehearsing ihe 
p3st I shall leave you. It is wronging Mr. 
Tredennis.” 

‘It is not,” he answered, fiercely. ‘“ What 
I have to say the whole house might hear, 
save for one thing, which concerns another's 
name. You wronged me in the past ; it’s my 
right to clear myself.” 

* I do not see how you can do that, or what 
it will avail y.u if you can,” coldly and con- 
cisely, 

“Tt will at least give me back your esteem, 
will win for me your pity, which is all I ask. 
On the morning on which we parted I vowed 
not to see you again, having learned you could 
not trast me. I certainly should not have 
sought you, but fate has thrown us together 
again, and I will speak.” 

John Tredennis stirred, yawned a little, 
and opened his eyes, aroused by a voice which 
he recognised as Ronald Staines. He half 
rose in bis chair, but another voice smote the 
silent air clearly and coldly,— 

* When we parted you became as one dead 
to me—the dead do not wake again.” 

It was Eily who spoke, and John felt be- 
wildered, and still averse to playing the part 
of eavesdropper ; he left hie chair and made a 
forward step, Then something seemed to hold 
him back, and he stood silent and motionless. 

‘It does not matter now how I loved you, 
or what vows of constancy you gave me; all 
that is past now, Mrs. Tredennis, and I have 
but my story to tell, then we will each go our 
ways again.” 

John’s heart throbbed against his side. 
What did those words mean, ‘‘ vows of con- 
stancy you gave me?”’ 

“TIT know my conduct looked black to you, 
as it did to others, but I bad not the claim on 
their trust that I had on yours. In all and 
through all you should have kept your faith 
in me—” 

‘* Against the evidence of my own senses?” 
scornfully, and John heard the rustling of 
her dress as though she had risen to go. 

“Yes Did I not assure you I would 
explain all in a short time, bat you would not 
wait? It is true I was seen at theatre and 
concert, in street and park with another 
woman——” 

‘* And shea light woman,” Lily interrupted, 
her voice stirred by sudden, violent anger. 

‘You are right; would to Heaven it was 





not so. Mrs, Tredennis, that woman was my 
sister.” 

‘*Oh!” she cried—and John ‘shivered at 
the anguish in her tone—“ are you lying to 
me now?” 

‘Upon my honour, no, Sit down Mrs. 
Tredennis. You will give me your pity, I 
feel, when you have heard all.” 

She sat down, and hid her face in her 
hands, and Roland went on,— 

“T can almost find it in my heart to be 
glad that you so soon forget your love for me ; 
it has saved you much suffering.” 

She did not speak, did not look up at 
him, so he went on,— 

“JT had no brothers, and only one sister, 
and, as you know already, my father was 
rector of Islebury, a poor man, and a feeble 
one. My sister was many years younger than 
I, and was very beautiful, dark as a 
Spaniard, and wayward as a spoiled child. 
Oar poverty fretted her, and she grew irrlt- 
able and exacting, and her conduct was 
characterised by a levity that caused my 
father deepest anxiety. It came to his ears 
that she was perilling her good name by foolish 
flirtations and idle wanderings with men 
whore society most women shunned. He 
reasoned with her gently, remembering she 
never had a mother’s guidance, But Margaret, 
instead of promising amendment, laughed 
scornfully, and declared her intention to P ease 
herself, whoever should suffer through her 
selfishness. He tried to win her toa better 
mood by love and forbearance, but she went 
farther astray, and one day the old house- 
keeper told him she had been seen walking in 
the twilight with Lord Kinnaird, a profligate 
and roué, who was separated, but not divorced 
from his wife. : 

“It almost broke my father’s heart. He 
sent for Margaret, and told her what he had 
heard, and that it was necessary that she 
should leave home. 

‘* She begged him then not to send her to m 
aunt’s, promised all that he demanded, an 
for a few daysall sesmed to be well, But one 
morning they woke to find her gone. She left a 
heartless note behind, eeying she was tired of 
life at the Rectory, and had left it behind her 
for ever; that she had given herself to her 
lover, Lord Kinnaird; and it was useless to 
follow her, becaute she would never return. 

‘‘My father was completely broken down 
with the anguish of Margaret’s dishononur ; 
he took to his bed and never left it again. 
But he sent for me, and implored me to find 
Margaret, and bring her back. 

‘6 went to town, there meeting, loving, and 
winning you. I was guilty there. I should 
not have spoken to you under such circum- 
stances. When our engagement was yet a 
new thing I fcund my sister. How can I tell 
you this,” bis face pale with shame, love, and 
despair. ‘‘She had left Lord Kinnaird, or 
rather he had thrown her off, and she was 


| leading a life of misery and degradation. I 


implored her to return home, She refused. 
Nothing seemed to touch her heart, and she 
constantly eluded my vigilance, until at last I 
found it needful to accompany her to all her 
favourite haunts. Of course, such a thing 
could not be kept secret long, and I knew 
that it had come to your ears. I saw the 
growing doubt and fear in your eyes, but could 
not find itin my heart to divalge Margaret’s 
shame. I was doing my best to persuade her 
to emigrate. Some friends of ours were going 
to Canada, and offered to take charge of her; 
and at last I thought I bad won her over to 
my plan. 1 told myself when she was once 
away I would explain all ; but that same night 
we went to Drury Lane, and you were there.” 

He paused, and there was a silence 60 great 
that John feared they would hear his deep 
breaths. 

‘¢ You believed the worst, and sent me away. 
I should not have spoken now but for the 
fact that my father is dead, and Margaret, 
too; she died nine months ago, impene- 
tent, hard, wayward as she had lived. Atthe 
last she refased to go to Canada, andI was 
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compelled to take her with me to whatever 
town I was stationed in. Judge if my life has 
been an easy or pleasant one, I never meant 
to speak of this, but the craving to clear my- 
self to you grew upon me until it became a 
passion. My confession can hurt no one now, 
save myself, upon whom the shame falls; and 
if it has won for me your pity——”’ 

“Oh!” she’ broke. out wildly, ‘‘ forgive 
—-forgive me, if you. can!” and there was 
a in her voice that made John’s face 
pale, whilst. his hands dropped to his side 
clenched.and stiff. 

“Heaven knows I did that long ago,” 
sorrowfully; “ perhaps I was wrong to expect 
so much faith, Mrs. Tredennis, Now that 
you know all, and can judge, what I have 
borne so long in silence, now that you are 
happy, you can afford te think Kindly of me. 
They say that he is good to you, and that you 
are devoted to him heart and soul.” 

Hé looked down at the upturned, ghasily 
face and streaming eyes, and staggered back 
at the revelation hesaw there. 

‘No, no,” he cried, with outspread hands; 
“ not that, Eily—not that! I—I'thought you 
had forgotten,” and he turned away from her, 
a mad horror in his heart. 

She_rose, and went blindly towards him, 

“Oh,” she wailed, and her husband, hear- 
ing, shivered, “if you had not told me.this! 
Why haye-you recalled. the past? Why-have 
you.shown me my soul? Roland, you must 
2 away atter this; when you have read all 
that I-have hidden.so Jong—so long, we can- 
not meet as acquaintances. For my sake, for 
his déar sake, go! Oh,if you.knewall he-has 


been and’is to me, all the love and gifts he has 
ae upon me—me, so unworthy of 
itall!” 

ae turned and clasped her banda in 


‘gs. 

“I will go!” he said. ‘‘We must never 
forget whatisdue.to him, I wish I had not 
crossed .your path again’; I wish I had not 
spoken! To-morrow-when you.come down I 
shall. bagone. Good-bye!” 

He lifted her hands and kissed: them .once, 
because she was John’s. wife he. dazed not kiss 
Leu lips, 

““Gaod-bye!” he ssid, once more, and 

shivering away from him, she moaned,— 
sae dye!” and sank again into her 
¢ e 

At the.door he. paused, looked at her with 
territle,. regretful yearning, |then. went. out, 
and she sobbed in-a dreadful undértone,— 

“Oh, John! John! my good, kind John! 
Beaven grant you may never know!” 

The:man in the alcove heard her ory; but 
ke stcod still in the same attitode, with a vast 
despair in hia-eyes. 

*Jobn! John !"’ she wailed again, and his 
face worked.conyulsively, 

_Tiien he heard her. rise and. leave the 
library, closing the door behind her. A ter- 
riblé groan broke from his lips. He staggered 
for ward like one strack with mortal sickness, 
and, falling into his. chair, between clenched 
teeth spoke her name desperately, and. threw 
his hands wildly above hia head. 

It had come upon bim so suddenly, this 
kuowlédge that she bad never loved him, and 
he had ‘been so sure of her heari,.bad jlived 
tolely in, the, atmosphere of what he. had 
Creamed her love; it had environed him, 
breathed into his life until it was his life. 

He sat Jong trying to collect. his thovghts, 
t. ying pitif to believe. he had misunder- 
stood her words, her tone; but. he could not so 
d.ceive bimaelf. 

He heard light steps and merry voices in 
the hall, and knew the party had returned 
fiom the flower-show. Their gay tones 
jsrred upon his over-strained nerves, and he 
groaned,— 

‘* T cannot bear these things.” 

Then he heard the dinner-bell, but he did 
not go to dress, He stayed on in his hiding. 
place, and but one thing was clear to him, and 
that was—Eily must never know he had 
learned her secret. It would take from her 





| Anderson in her usual calm way. 








all the little joy that remained to her, so he 
told himself; and he must spare her all pain. 

The strong, true, unselfish heart yearned 
over her with passionate pity, that was almost 
divine, and the love he bore her seemed but 
to deepen, despite ita hopelessness. 

Very late in the evening he leaned ont of 
the window, and heard Eily talking to Miss 
Her face 
was a shade paler, and she seemed languid ; 
bat there was uo sign of agony in her eyes, 
no trace of suffering left upon her. F 

“TIT am concerned about Mr. Tredennis’s 
long absence,” she said. ‘‘I shall fetch my 
hat and cloak, and.go to the station, I can’t 
rest here,” 

Miss Anderson laughed. F 

“ What a model couple you are. I quite 
envy your happiness.” 

“Eily!” John called, and at the soucd of 
his voice she turned, uttered a little ory, and 
ran back to the house, 

Soon her arms were about his neck, whilst 
she asked, — 

* How did you get.in unseen? How long 
have you been here?” 

“ Some little time. I was. tired, and.came 
here to rest; then I heard your voice, and 
called you.” 

‘‘How weary you look!” and she clung 
almost pitifully to-him,. “‘I am afraid you 
have had a fatiguing day.” 

“I bave rather,” kissing her gently, and 
sbe could not guess. his heart was well-nigh 
broken. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Joux TREDENNIS and his wife were home 
again, and it was not long before the Mere- 
land folk began to notice and gossip about the 
great change in him. LEily was outwardly the 
same, only with John she was tenderer, 
showed an almost .painfal anxiety to please 
and minister to his wants, and knowing, as 


‘he did, from what source these feelings 
| sprang, it touched him to keener pity for her. 


He realised what sad compunction she 
suffered, what efforts she made to forget 
Roland and tarn to him as the one love of her 
life. He. responded to all her. attempts to 
please, lavished all the love of his great heart 
on her; but he could not appear the same, 
even to her. 

He grew haggard snd quieter in his ways and 
speech, because his.grief was always present 
with him, rever lifted a moment from him. 
Tn his office he breoded over it; as he walked 
through the streets it clung about and would 
not leave him; it seemed sapping away his 
very life. 

Men of business began to attribute his 
worn, look and strange silence to unsuccessfal 
speculations, whilst the women said Hily. did 
not-make hia heme happy or attractive—that 
ber extravagance was ruining him. 

Some of the latter reports reached John 
Tredennis, and brought a sudden flash to his 
pale, dark cheek, a fiash of anger to his eyes, 
The man who told him was an old friend, who 
thought he did his duty in acquainting John 
with what all Mereland was saying. 

**Tell all who may speak cf this to you 
that no man ever had a truer wife, a more 
loving companion than I, My marrisge has 
been a happy one, and my business never so 
lucrative as now.” 

He leaned heavily upon the table as he 
spoke, and passed one hand wearily over his 
brow as though in pain, then added slowly 
and distinctly,— 

“You may say, too, Iam not very well, I 
think the hot weather tries me.’’ 

But day by day the shadow. deepened in his 
eyes—day by day he told himself theonly good 
thing he could do was to die oué of the way, 
and leave Eily free to marry Roland. It was 
always of her he thought, and how to shield 
and save her from fresh woe. 

She was quick to notice the change in him, 
and questioned him anxiously concerning his 
healtb, and pressed upon him the necessity of 





consulting a doctor, and at last he yicldeg to 
her entreaties, although he said,— 

*' It’s of no use, my darling; but I {will go 
to satisfy you.” 

Doctor May said there was very little the 
matter with him, but he had got into a low 
way, and unless he roused himself bis health 
might suffer severely, John smiled wadly 
enough, and went back to-Hily. Shesawhim 
walking slowly and wearily up the drive, and 
went to meet him. She looked her hands 
about his arm and looked up into the king 
worn face with eyes full of painforhim, 

“Dear,” she said, “I am afraid sou are 
very ill, You must have rest. Tell me what 
Doctor May thinks of you,” 

He told her word for word,.and when he 
had finished she looked up pale and startled, 

‘‘John, why aré you so unhappy? Isit 
that I have disappointed you?” and there 
came & piteous quaver in her low.voice. ‘Oh, 
tell me how to please you!” 

‘*My darling, I am not unhappy, and you 
have left me nothing to desire. Itis only an 
absurdly languid feeling that possesses. me, 
I shall be my old self when the autumn comes 
again,” 

“ His old. self! Oh, never,any more-neyer 
any more!” he thought. ‘ Oaly from her. he 
must. hide this thought.” 

“Come in, dear,’” Hily said, softly, ‘‘ and Iie 
down. You shall stay witb me to-day, and 
the office must take care of itself.” 

She spoke with that pretty shade of com. 
mand in her voice that had always brought a 
smile to hislips in the bygone glad days; now 
it only wrung his heart with an added pang 
as he thought how sure he had been in those 
days that he only had her love. 

She made him lie down on the couch in 
_ own room, and sitting down by him, 
said,— 
‘*Now we will have a good day together, 
and I am ‘not at home’ to sll callers,” 

The sunlight glinted into the reom, and 
touched her pretty hair, the deft white fingers 
so busy with a strip of embroidery, touched 
the soft cheek, and made her look well-pigh 
childish in her prettiness and youth, 

Jobn lay looking, at her, all his soni in, bis 
eyes, and the faint rays of light that fell upoo 
his face showed what cruel ravages grief and 
disappointed love had made.on it. Suddealy 
grown conscious of his scrutiny Eily turned 
to look aa him, and’ the change in him-came 
upor her with a shock. She threw down ber 
work, and knelt by him with her arms about 
his ‘neck. 

**Oh, John ! John!” she sobbed, ‘‘ you.are 
very it, and I did not see. it until now |” and 
her hot tears féll upon his face. 

For one wild moment it was in his heart fo 
teli her ali—for one wild moment he ho 
she loved him as he had desired ; bug in C) 
next he spoke quietly, althongh with um 
steady, tremulous voice. 

“ My darling, I am notill, Youarealanm- 
ing yourself without oe and he, 
away the falling tears. ‘“‘ Why, Bily, little 
Wife, it is not like you to cry!” and, he ‘held 
her closer. ; 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

‘“‘If ever I leave nndone anything I shovlé 
do, if ever there is anything in me that vesee 
you, tell me, that I may change it. With.sll 
my heart I want to make you happy. 02, 
yes, with all my heart! Ail that 1 have love 
you ; but most of all I thank you for your 
dear love, Sometimes a fear comes on me 
that I show you too little of my gratitude, 
that I do nothing to repay——”’ 

“Hush! my darling!” steadily enough 
then, although in his heart rose the | 
“Gratitude, always her gratitude, and ob 
Heaven, it is her love 1 want.” 

He lifted her in his arms and made herait 
very near to him, and talked in quiet tones 
till’ she was calm again. Then he said,— R 

Fetch your Tennyson, Lily, and reed t 
me ; I intend you should amuse me to-day, 

And glad to please him in anything 
hurried away, returning econ with the b 
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What fancy made her choose Enoch Arden? 
The sadness of the story stole like a subtle 
essence through all John’s heart and brain as 
he lay listening with closed eyes, holding one 
of Hily’s bands in his, 

She read, in tremulous tones, the tale of 
Enoch’s struggles, woos, and sickness, and 
when she came to the words,— 


‘* My God has bowed me down to what I am; 
My grief and solitude have broken me,’ 


John bent his dark face upon her bosom, but 
made no sign of his anguish ; so she came to 
the closing words,— 
So passed the strong, heroic soul away, 
And when they buried him ‘the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral,’’ 


She laid aside the book. 

“] will read no more to.day—that was too 
sad. Let me sit by you and tulk to you,”’ 

And so she whiled away the long morning 
with light talk and low laughter, until John 
dreamed all his past pain had been a delusion, 
that she did love him, and his heart was 


In the afternoon he fell asleep to wake at 
lest with.a start and find her beside him, and 
in the.cool of the evening they walked 
together in the grounds, and John said,— 

“ This has been one of the happiest days in 
wy life.” 

And:she answered, smiling,— 

"We will apend many more like this 

er.’ 


at at night the cloud fell upon him again, 
for he woke to hear her murmured prayer, 
“Oh! make me-a true wife to him! Oh! 
turn my heart to him!” and the old des- 
pair stole into his heart, and would. leave 
him not—leave him for a weary while, 

Who shall tell what pain he bore in all the 
weaty weeks and months that followed, or 
od ‘ommend he strove to hide it from 

y 

The summer passed and.the autumn ca me, 
bat. John looked worn.and old, and. past 
pleasures. were no longer pleasures to. him, 

Late one night, jast as he was going to his 
tom, there came a rush of feet and a cry 
of fire, He paused, and Eily spoke:to: him 
from a landing,— 

“Johnydid you hear that shout ?’’ 

And, before he: could answer the hall-bell 
was-violently rung. 

John ran down and opened it to.face a 

eyed man, 

" wr, Tredennis, your mother's house is on 
fra; the engines have.not arrived, and we 
don't know if she is got out, but no one has 
86a. her |’? 

John caught up a hat. 

“Til come at once,” and turned to look at 
Eily, who, white with fear, had joined him. 
‘My darling, good-bye, don’t stop me.” 

The young wife answered with quivering 


“Let me go with you! I cannot stay here, 
and Iam not afraid.” 

“My dear, you are.best at home. I will 
‘ome back to you as soon as possible,” 

He stooped and kissed her lips. 

She followed him to the door, and her voice 
fell distinctly on the night air,— 

Pe care of yourself, John, for my 

He waved his hand, and vanished in the 
darkness, 

But Eily still stood looking out with a sore 
feae ot-coming evil in her heart. Presently 
the heard rapid steps and startled. voices, and 

w that the servants were awake, and 
jing the fire and its cause. 

Oppressed by an awfal sense of loneliness 

went back to the drawing-room, and 

walked to and fro in a state bordering on dis- 
p, and longing for John’s return, 

the While John had reached the scene of 

— and the crowd made way for him to 


nn Woman rushed forward’and caught his 
d, Itwas Lucey, They had not spoken 





since his marriage, but all bitterness and 
pride were forgotten now. 

“Save her, John!” she cried. ‘ Your 
mother! she is in her room! I was sa 
frightened I did not think of her till I was 
out myself,” 

He looked up at his mother’s window, round 
which the flames leapt and roared. It was 
impossible to hoist a ladder. 

“ Mother!” he called, and only her piercing 
ecreams answered him. 

He gave one swift glance round, one loving 
thought to the sweet young wife he had left; 
then he went quickly forward. Some one put 
out a detaining hand. 

“Don't go, Mr. Tredennis; it is certain 
death,” 

He put aside the friendly hand, and with 
set, white face entered the burning house. A 
rush of flames met and almost blinded him.as 
he sprang up the smouldering stairs; his hair 
was singed, his hands and face burned, but 
he went on until at last he burst into his 
mother’s room. 

She was crouching in a corner, uttering 
wildest screams, and perfectly helpless in her 
terror. 

‘* Mother !”’ he cried, above the hissing and 
crackling of the flames. ‘Mother! please 
Heaven I will save you!” 

He caught her in his arms, and made once 
more for the stairs; the flames had spread, 
and the volumes of smoke almost suffocated 
him, The agony he saffered from his burns 
was almost unbearable, and his eyes smarted 
and stung horribly; added to this his mother 
lay a dead weight in his arms, and he had 
never been @.strong man. But he pushed on 
heroically, and the crowd outside waited with 
beating hearts, and nerves strung to. their 
highest tension. 

At last they saw his tall figure in the dcor- 
way. Men  cemees women. sobbed, when all 
in # moment a mass of burning wall fell with 
an awful crash, hurling both John and his 
mother to the ground, 

Hundreds rushed forward with eager, help- 
ing. hands, and when they-had rescued the 
bodies a deotor stepped. out and waved the 
people-back. 

He bent over Mrs, Tredennis, 

‘* Dead,” he said, ‘‘ but he is alive; take 
him to hia home.” 

Eily waited long for her husband’s comin 
—waited until.suspense became torture, unti 
she feared she should go mad with the strange 
dread in her heart. 

She ran upstairs; and catching up her hat 
= cloak went down again into the cold night 
a . 

The flames were subsiding, but the sky was 
lurid, and she grew more.nervous each step ; 
at last she turned a sharp corner..and. heard 
suddenly the measured tramp; of feet. With. 
all her bedy’s: blood flown:to her heart. she 
stood still, and soon she could discern figures: 


them. At their head. was a solitary figure, 
which at last she recognised as Doctor May. 
She darted forward, 

‘* Doctor, tell me what has happened | ” 

He started violently, then taking her hand 
laid it on his. arm, while the men. paused:in 
the shadow. 

‘‘ My dear Mrs. Tredennis, you must come 
home,” and something in his voice added to 
her fear. 

She:drew hastily from him and ran to the 
men, bent over. that prostrate figure and 
marred face, and threw up her’ arms with a 
mad gesture; and a-cry of ‘‘John, my hus- 
band ! my dear!” 

The hearers shivered as her shriek pierced 
the night, and one of them said,— 

“‘ Dootor, for pity’s sake, get her away.” 

She only shivered, and moaned,— 

‘* John, my dear, my dear!” 

And Doctor May, his kindly face full of 
sympathy, entreated,— 

“* ome away, poor child,” 

“Oh!’’ she wailed, “tell me the truth. 
He is not dead? He will recover?” and 





carrying something or some one between. 


pansed with passionate eyes fixed upon him ; 
and the doctor-answered pitifully, — 

“He is alive, and I trust we shall save 
him, Now you must come home. He will 
need a)l your care and skill.” 

That calmed her at once, 

‘Tam. going; I shall walk quicker than 
you. I will go first and prepare for you,’ and 
she glided a slight, desolate figure through 
the dreariness of the night. 

So John was. carried up to his own rcom 
and laid upon the bed; he was still uncon-’ 
scious. The doctor glanced anxiously at Lily, 
as though .he feared some violent demonstra- 
tion of. her grief, but she stood at the head.of 
the bed, white and rigid, with locked hands 
and set liys, 

“IT may trust to your composure, madam!” 
he questioned kindly, and for answer she only 
bowed. ; 

‘‘T should like.to consult with Doctor Brom- 
ley. I fear Mr. Tredennis has sustained some 
internal injury.’ 

Like a ghost she glided from the room, and 
despatched a servant: to Doctor Bromley, with 
an earnest prayer that he would come at once, 
then she took up her old position by John. 

*' You aie young and inexperienced in nurs- 
ing,” Dr. May said, pitifully ; ‘‘ you will let me 
send youa duly-qualified nurse. I think you are 
not capable of bearing the fatigue, attending 
& sick-room,”’ 

Her voice sounded dall and cold as she 
answered ,— 

“If it is best for him by all means said 
one, but I shall not leave him.” Her lips 
quivered then, and.he feared she would break 
down, but in a moment her. face resumed its 
rigidity, her manuer its strange composure. 

In a little while the other medical man 
arrived, and looked: askance-at Eily, and at 
& sign from him Doctor May said,— 

‘*Mrs, Tredennis, we.;prefer. making the 
examination in your absence ; will you kindly 
leave us?” 4 . 

For a-moment.she hesitated, and seeing 
this he wen$;on,— 

“Té might .possibly unnerve, you: and. unfit 
you for your after duties,’ and obedient. as a 
child she .went.away. 

The. examination. was short—the. result 
apparently serious; for the medical men 
glanced at each other over the bed, and 
shook their heads expressively, Then they 
spoke.in low tones. for a few seconds, and 

octor May said,— ' 

‘It would be far: kinder to. tell).ber, at 
once,’’ 

Bat Doctor Bromley seemed dubious. 

‘*How do you think she:will take it?) We 
must have no eH | here, Any excitement 
would be fatal, and must. accelerate the 
end.” 

“JT know; but you may. trust. Mrs. 
Tredennis. She has.plenty,of moral courege. 
Those small, bright women, who usually look 
as. it a breath too hard. wonld. make them 
vanish, are almost always most prompt.and 
resolute in times of danger or any real -need.’’ 
He turned.as:he spoke.to find John lying with 
wide-open eyes. fixed:. wistfully, entreatingly 
upon him, 

“ Doctor,’’ he. said, faintly, for every word 
cost him cruel pain, ‘' tell me what my chance 
is? I,, myself, think it a very small one. 
Tell me the truth, I am not. afraid to 
hear it,” 

“ Tredennis,” gently, becanse he. knew and 
loved the man, ‘‘I will not hide your danger 
from you. There is very little, if any, chance 
for you, and if there is any friend you wish 
to see send at once.” " 

“Thank you; but.for old friendship sake T 
think you would not offer me one hope at all 
From your face I gather you believe I shall 
in. all probability, last but a few days. Is it 


not 80?” 

Dootor May bowed. 

A strange amile flickered over. the marred 
face, and almost in a whisper he said, ‘I am 
glad,” and they thought he meant he should 





be glad to escape his present agony; but he 
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thought only of Eily and the possible happi- 
ness his death might bring her. He coke 
again. ‘* Where is my wife? Have you told 
her this? ”’ 

“No; she knows pore any | yet. We sent 
her from the room, fearing her nerves would 
not stand the strain of the examination. You 
would like her to come to you now?” 

‘*Yes, doctor,” he said, stretching one 
burnt hand out to May. ‘ Will you tell her 
I don’t think I could bear to pain her by 
giving her your verdict?" and though fearing 
to carry so cruel a message to the young wife, 
dreading some terrible outcry of anguish, the 
doctor coul not resist the p Reedbow. pleading 
of those dark eyes, the entreaty in the failing 
voice. He went out, and found Eily walkin 
to and froin the corridor. At the sound o 
his step she turned, and with swift grace 
joined him, 

** Is he conscious?” she asked. 

“Yes; and wants you. Stay,” as she would 
have left him, ‘‘I have something to say to 
you before you go to him. Whatever may 
have been the result of our examination you 
must maintain perfect calmnese.” 

Something in his tone struck her heart with 
terrible fear and foreboding. She asked, 
hoarsely, — 

“ Are his injuries very, very dangerous?” 
and when he saw the anguish of her face he 
scarce dared answer. 

He was an elderly man, and often during 
his long tice had dashed fond hopes to 
the ground, but he had never dreaded doing 
this so much as now, with Eily’s piteous eyes 
and white face uplifted to his own, 

He saw she hung upon his word, regarded it 
as almost! infallible, and so he paused. Her 
pom came sharper then through her clenched 

6 

**Tell me all, Doctor May. I cannot bear 
suspense,” ‘ 

nen he said, a — 

“‘ My poor child, I dare not bid you hope, 
I am afraid he is beyond our help.” 

She threw her clasped hands high above her 
pretty head, and with a terrible, inarticulate 
ory fell against the wall, moaning in an awful 
undertone. 

Doctor May caught her in his arms. 

“ My dear,” he said, huskily, “ we rely upon 
Le for help, and for his sake you must be 
Cc m,”’ 

In a moment she stood erect, 

“I will remember,” she said, chokingly; 
‘and now let me go to him.” 

**Shall I send for Miss Donner, or your 
father? You should have some friend with 
you now,” 

“I want no one,” with strange calmness. 
“T only want to be alone with him. And 
Doctor May, you need not be afraid to trast 
me now—tell me how long?” her voice dying 
away in a a 

“Tam afraid a few days at most. If pos- 
sible, keep his mother’s death from him; the 
only chance for him, lies in good nursing and 
perfect freedom from agitation of any kind, 
Mind, I don’t say recovery. even under the most 
favourable circumstances, is probable ; still itis 
possible, and we must neglect nothing that may 
conduce to it.” 

Without a word she walked to John’s room, 
the doctor following her; her saw her cross 
swiftly and noiselessly to the bed, and, falling 
on her knees, heard her say, — 

“My darling, I have come!" Then he 
motioned to Mr. Bromley, and they went out 
to; er. There was a long silence, broken 
only by John’s deep and painfal breathing. 
Etly’s heart was too sore for words, and John 
seemed quite content to lie looking at her, as 
she knelt, slim, girlish figare by him. Bat 
at last he spoke,— 

“IT shall be a heavy barden to you, sweet- 
heart, but you will not complain, and it will 
laat so short a time.” 

“Oh!” she said, with a wail. “Don't 
speak of that, John! You must not, you 
shall not die. How shall I bear to live 
without you? You who-have encompassed 





me with your love and care; why cannot I 
bear this pain for you? Why am I not dying in 
your stead ?—I who have done nothing wise or 
goodin all -_ life?” She paused then, fear- 
ing to lose all self-control; and John, with 
@ strangely-glad smile, answered her,— 

‘* When I am gone other loves and interests 
will grow up around yon, and teach you not 
to forget me, but to remember me without 
any bitter pain. Hily, my darling wife, kiss 
me,” 


She bent over him and kissed the true face, 
laid her lips to his, with a little shuddering 
sob, catching her breath, — 

“Oh, my dear!” with keen remorse, “I 
have never been a good wife to you. I have 
never done anything in all my days to repay 
the debt I owe you.” 

‘* Love, you made me very happy. I should 
like you to remember this when I am gone.” 

She whispered, with sinking heart, and 
hidden face, “Has any fault or shortcoming 
of mine changed you as you have changed in 
the last few months?” and he answered 
gently, still desirous to save her pain,— 

“ My dearest, no!” and she could only 
thank Heaven that he had been satisfied with 
her poor affection. 

In the morning he seemed, for the first time, 
to remember his mother, and asked Hily of 
her, saying that, if possible, he should like to 
see her. 

Eily had learned her lesson well and quickly, 
and answered, with unchanging colour, — 

“‘ My dear, she cannot come; she, too, has 
sustained serious injuries. Is there anything 
else you wish ?” leaning over him with tender 
anxiety. 

“T think not. Oh, yes! I should like to 
know that there is peace between us once 
more.” 

* John, she understands all now, and is more 
than content,” and he could not guess the 
hidden meaning of her words, but they satis- 
fied him. 

Later on the two medical men came again, 
and Eily asked if 1t would not be well to have 
further advice ? 

Dr. May said, “‘ If it would be any satisfac- 
faction, Mrs. Tredennis, by all means have 
it; bat Iam of opinion that nothing further 
can bs done for him.” 

That same night a physician came from 
town, and all Merelavd said that there was 
no hope for John Tredennis—not all the 
doctors in the world could save him; and a 
crowd, quiet and orderly, waited in the road 
to catch sight of the great man, and hear his 
verdict from his own lips. There were 
children and women, to whom Johu had been 
good, and who could not speak of his death 
without tears; there were employés who had 
been happy in his services besause of his 
invariable kindness —all waiting with bated 
breath to hear the fiat. 

But Sir Feancis Henniker did not reappear 
that evening, and the crowd dispersed in a 
quiet, hopeless way that told its own story. 

In the sickroom three men were gathered, 
and Bily had béen excluded. She, poor girl, 
was kneeling by her own bed, her face hidden 
in her clasped hands incapable of an articalats 
prayer ; but ‘‘ her woe’s dambory ” was known 
to Heaven, and it — be mercy would be 
shown her—that this love she had prized yet 
— at its trae value, might yet be spared 

er. 

The long minutes dragged on, and it seemed 
to her she should go mad of the suspense ; and 
when a maid tapped lizhtly at her door she 
started up with a short, sharp cry, and, open- 
ing th: door, confronted her with wan, drawn 
face and heavy eyes. 

‘* Sir Francis is waiting you in the drawing. 
room, ma’am,” the girl said; and blind and 
gid ly with paia and fear she went down to 

im. 

The physician's heart had been stirred with 
pity for this frail-looking woman, who spoka 
80 calmly, despite the anguish in her eyes, and 
now he went forward and took her hand in 
hie, — 





“ Mrs, Tredennis, I think I may give you a 
little hope, According to Doctors Bromley 
and May there has been some slight change 
in him since morning. I shall stay until to. 
morrow midday.” 

In her passion of gratitude she stooped and 
kissed his hand, and then lifting her head 
tried t» thank him, and failed, because she 
struggled fiercely for mastery with her tears, 

Sir Francis drew up a chair. ‘ Sit down,” 
he said ; ‘he does not need you yet; he ig 
sleepiog.” He poured out a glass of wine and 
made her drink it. ‘‘ Cry it you will, madam,” 
he said, seeing her efforts for calmness, ‘* it 
will relieve you, and send you to himing 
qaieter mood.” Then he turned and left her 
alone; and the pretty brown bead sank upon 
the outstretched arms, whilst she tried to form 
some words of thanksgiving. 

On the morrow Sir Francis left Moreland, 
and those who knew ard loved John clung 
desperately to the faint hops held out to them 
of his recovery, and spent their days in alter. 
nations of joy and despair. 

One night Eily and her father sat beside 
his bed, and Doctor May stood at the foot, 
looking down upon him, Heseemed unusually 
weak, and they feared he sould not live until 
daybreak. 

Once his voice broke the awful silence, 
“ Eily, my dear wife.” 

= crept a little nearer, and laid her cheek 
to his. 

“ What is it, dear heart?” she questioned 
through her gathering tears; but no answer 
came, only the fluttering of his breath amidst 
her curls made her shiver and grow siok at 
heart. 

Saddenty he groaned, and his fingers fell 
away out of herclasp. She looked up, and 
seeing him silent, with closed lids, shrieked 
out that he was dead, and with arms outspread 
fell across the bed, crying in passion of 
anguish, “I was not half good enough to him ! 
I was not half good enough! Oh, John! 
Joho! speak tome! Say you forgive me.” 

Doctor May bent over the still form, ‘ He 
is not dead—it is a swoon, Take her away.” 
So her father bore her in his arms to her 
room, she moaning hysterically the while, 
“ Forgive! forgive! I was not half good 
enough!” Did she love him all unknown to 
herself ? Had she at last found him dear? 

o 


It was as Doc'or May said, John had but 
swooned, and when she had grown calmer 
they allowed Eily to go to him once more, 
He was almost too weak for sp-ech, and his 
eyes looked dall bat he made a gesture of 
welcome as she sat dowa beside him. 

Day after day she watched with untiring 
patience and rare devolion, and a new light 
came into her eyes, aad a now tone into her 
voice, so that her sister watching said, “ She 
loves him,” and p'ttied her,"because she feared 
he could not live. 

John himeelf was utterly hopeless of life; 
he felt glad indeed to go, because then he 
would leave Hily free, and, it might be, secare 
happiness and love to her In his hamility 
he could not read the secret of the change ia 
her—scarcaly even saw it. 

One day he spoke, after a long silence 
startling her by his words. “ ZHily, I should 
like you to send for Roland Staines. I wish 
tosee him. If you tellhim I am dying he 
will not refuse my entreaty.”’ 

She thought he wandered in his mind, and 
answered him soothingly, 

He read her thoughts, “I am perfectly 
conscious of what I say, dear,” and then & 
great yearning came upon him to tell her 
something of his pain and love. so that when 
he was dead she would deal him the grace 
tender pity. ‘It is of you,” he added, ‘that 
{ would speak; and I must not delay for your 
sake, lest my strength fail me.” ‘ 

“ Of me?’ she questioned, standing a little 
apart, her face flushed red, and her eyes wide 
open with dread. “ What have I to do with 
Roland Staines?” and trembled as she spoke. 

Joho saw these things, and thoaght them 
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‘ong of conscious love, and tried to feel no 
because ber heart bad never been bis, 

a Come to me, love! ” he whispered, and she 

went 92d knelt beside him, but could not 

meet the wistfal, eloquent look in the dark 

eyes she feared would soon be closed for ever. 

“Iam sending for Staines to give him a 

charge, dear. I am dying, and I can- 
not bear to leave you alone in the world, and 
those who should have loved you have always 
feen hard to you. I did not know Staines 
or well, but I liked bim, and I wish to 

if you to his care.” 

He felt her tremble under his hand, and 
peard her breath ocme fast, but could not 
see her face. 

“J am not sorry to die now, but glad, 
pecause by going I ehall insure your happi- 
ness. Whatever I may say you will not be 
offended, seeing 4 words are those of a dying 
man?” And still she could not speak, but 
sobbed lowly as if ber heart were breaking ; 
gpd the voice that bad grown dear went on: 
“So, sweethesrt, I leave you. to the man you 
love and have always loved.” Ttere he 

, and all suddenly she cried out,— 

“You kill me with your goodness. But, 
ab! do not, do not send for Roland! Oh! 
what a wretched wife I have been! Now 
I have shown you what most I strove to 
hide! Now I know why you have changed. 
Oh! I have wrought you nothing but misery, 
misery! Did I hide my wretched story 80 
ill that you could read it in my eyes? Let 
me tell you all now, as I ought to have done 
jong, long ago. Iam not so vile as you think,” 
= there he stayed her with tender hand 
laid on her bowed head, 

“Love,” he said, “I bad meant to die 
without speaking, but my strength bas failed 
me, and even if it is selfish I must tell you 
all, Do you remember the day of the Ride- 
well flower-ehow! I had returned to Mere- 
land in the morning to transact some impor- 
tant business.” 

“] remember,” she said, not looking up,'and 
_ adim presentiment of what she should 


ba Well, I got away by an earlier train than | 


I had expected, and when I reached the Les- 
targeons it was scarcely four. I was hot and 
tired, and went into the library to rest. You 
temember the alcove there? It looked so 
ool and inviting that I sauntered in, and in a 
short time fell into adore. I was awakened 
by voices—they were jours and Captain 
taines,”’ 

“Forgive me,” she breaks in passionately ; 
“I bad wronged him, but for ycur sake I 
thould not have listened to his explanation. 
It was not wise, it was not wifely,” with 
bitter self-reproach’; and a terrible dread that 
the had lost all his love by her own fault, 
and just as it had grown precious to her, 

Jobn interrupted almost wearily,— 

“You were not wrong there. A chance 
should be given every man to clear himself of 
false charge, and as you loved him you 
Would fain know him innocent. I did not mean 
to ; I am perfectly aware some would 
ty I played adespicable part, but, upon my 

our, I could not speak or move; I heard all 
that passed between you, and before Staines 
ne it knew you still loved him. I heard 
t in your voice. Oh! dear wife, it came on 
me with a terrible shock. I knew, and had 
always known, I was not worthy you; but I 
believed you loved me, although you never 
Wittingly deceived me by word or look. You 
Were the truest and best of wives, the dearest 
of all companions, and even in that first hour 
of my awakening I think 5 4 most prominent 
t was ‘I have made her suffer through 

my love,’ I remembered all your goodness ; 
how, during our wedded life, you had never 
spoken one hasty or unkind word; how full 
had been of quick sympathies and loving 
rest in all my plans; how you tried to 
Understand business terms and business ways, 
5 that you might be perfect as my companion. 
tt your kindness and affection only could 


tot content me. I thirated for your whole 


beast, and that I bad failed to win, s0 life 
grew bitter and weariscme to me; and though, 
for your take, I strove to appear the same I 
was conscious cf a great change in myeelf, 
and I know you saw it, and were grieved. Ah! 
my dear, my heart emcte me often tbat I bad 
not made zone iot a pleassut one, ard I was 
always pondering how to make you bappy. I 
never dreamed you could forget—I never hoped 
that ecme day ycu would turn to me, and your 
pain was as death to me.” 

“Oh!” she cried; “you kill me with your 
goodness. I bave never dererved it—never 
in all my days.” 

“TI saw, though no other did, that after your 
interview with Roland Steines you suffered 
much, being torn this way by love and pity 
for him, that way by duty, affection (and. 
curiously enough), gratitude to me. What 
had I dene that you should be'gratefol? By 
what act of grace bad I won your affection 
when your heart was his? Ah! love, it 
will soon be ended now ; and when I am gone, 
after a reasonable time Roland will come to 
you and recompense you for past sorrow. You 
will remember it was my dying wish that he 
should make ycu his wife, because so you will 
be happy. Now, Eily, sweetheart, write him 
to come.’’ 

But she said, lifting her face at last,— 

‘* No, no! I have no wish to see him sgain, no 
longer any desire for his love, Oh, John! 
husband! my dear, my dear! Iam most 
mirerable, in that I have lost your love. This 
fear of losing you has shown me my heart; 
and if by a life of submission of pain I could 

win back what once I didnot prize, I should be 
the happiest creature on Heaven’s earth. Oh! 
my dear, my dear! speak kindly to me, and 
bid me hope! Give me the blessed thought 
that scme day I shall win forgiveness, and 
your love again!” and her grey eyes were 
drowned in Litter tears, so that she could not 
see the sudden flash of joy in his, the tre- 
mulous happiness that smote his face with a 
sudden glory. 

“Eily!” he said in a whi 
was so great that life grew 
cess, ‘‘say it again, that you love me, 
wife, #ay it again,” 

**Ilove you! I eve you! with all my breath, 
with all my my Iam your wife, not in 
name only, but in heart now. Say I have not 
entirely killed the passion once you had for 
me; ray, too——” 

But he bowed over her and kissed her up- 
turned face, her tender mouth. 

‘* You are more tome nowtban ever!” he 
said. ‘Ob! love, we will be glad. How can 
I die and leave you ?—ob, for life in’which to 
love you,” and she answered faintly through 
tears that row were happy, — 

“Surely Heaven be good to us and 
spare us to each other,” and bowed her head 
upon bis breast. 

* 


er, because love 
int with its ex- 
Wife, 


The next day the medical men were sur- 
prised at the change in John—knew not what 
cause to attribute it to—but they said it was 
marvellous. He was as one given back from 
the dead, for lately they had Seopaired of his 
life. Day by day he gathered strength and 
brightness, and soon visitors were admitted to 
bis room, and amongst them came Lucy. 

Ely had warned her to say nothing of her 
aunt’s death, but with returning strength John 
had grown very solicitous of her health and 
welfare, and so pressed his cousin with many 
questions. 

She was a hard, matter-of-fact woman, 
without tact, and she grew confused ; and 
suddenly, to Eily’s dismay, told the whole 
sad story, not softening a detail. 

Eily ran to him, and put her arms about 
him, kissed him, and showed her love in a 
hundred pretty feminine’ ways; but the shock 
had been great, snd retarded his recovery for 
many days, yet Eily’s love bore him through 
it, and Eily’s nursing accomplished great 
things. 





So in the late autumn they went to Nice, 
and under the genial influence of that warmer 


clime John recovered all bis lost strength, 
until the only signs of bis terrible ordeal 
was & Jargescar across tbe brow, and a similar 
ecar on the palm of bis right hand, They 
stayed at Nice until the coming of April ; then 
Jobn said he bad Jed an idle life too long, snd 
withont him the wharf would gotoruin. So 
to Eily’s joy they returned to Mereland, and 
The Grove seemed a changed place because it 
was full of love and light laughter, and men 
spoke of husband and wife as the happiest 
married couple of their acquaintance, 


Almost the first visitor John received on 
his return was his cousin Lucy. He shook 
hands eordially with her, and would have 
— Eily in to join them, but Lucy forbade 
that. 

**T came to see you,” she said; ‘* not your 
wife. I do not love her; but you may tell 
her for the happiness she has given you I 
thank her, and am not ungrateful. I shall 
not see her any more, neitber shall I see you 
unless you want me, and that isn’t likely. I 
am going away for gcod,” 

A painful scene eneved, In vain he tried 
to combat her wishes, She stood her ground 
firmly, and in the morning she left Mereland 
never to return but once, and then it would 
be to say farewell for ever. 

So she passed out of John’s life, though not 
from his thoughts; and now and again she 
would write a bald, commonplace letter say- 
ing she was well and comfortable, that the 
—— was not bard, and the wages were 

ood. 

. Later, when Jobn sent her word that a son 
had been born to him, she replied ‘‘ she hoped 
it would increase his happiness, but children 
were a sore trouble and expense, and a very 
doubtful blessing ;” that ‘‘ she sent him a dress 
made by her own hands, but if they thought it 
unworthy of acceptance she should not be of- 
fended, as possible it was presumption to 
offer it.” M 

John smiled pitifully, and Eily said nothing 
of what she thought, because Lucy was her 
husband's relative, and she would not pain 
him through her. 


ee 


CHAPTER IY, 
THREE years came and went, and it was 
egain pod summer, and John Tredenpisr, 
with his wife, had once more accepted Mrs. 


Lesturgeon’s urgent invitation to visit her ; she 
added, as an inducement, that the house 
was nearly empty, and would be so for at 
least a fortnight; further she urged that 
Master Tredennis should accompany his 
nts, as her little Flossie was lonely, and 
both children would be better for ety of 
their own age. How vividly Lily re 
the previous visit and contrasted its pain and 
darkness with her present happiness and love. 
She put her arms about Jobn’s neck, and 
kissed him before she spoke. He ruffled her 
retty hair and asked caressingly, ‘“ Well, 
ittle wife, what is it?” 

“JT want to know,” half timidly, ‘‘if you 
really wish to go to Ridewell—if the idea is 

leasant to you —because if in your mind there 

Soom any unhappy associstions with the 

lace we will not go, and I will write to decline 
ay’s invite.” 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” drawing 
her down upon bis knee, ‘I shall be glad to 
go, Why pussy, if we bad not known sadness 
we should not rightly appreciate present joy ; 
and what grief can touch me whilst I have 
your love, little woman? Let us go, by all 
means, Hily.” 

So a few days after they arrived at Ridewell, 
and were met by Mrs. Lesturgeon and her 
little girl, a small copy of herself, 

I am glad you’ve come Eily,” she ex- 
claimed, shaking hands; “and how well you 
look! Mr. Tredennis, you’rs more than 
welcome, Why, what bas Eily done to you 
since last we met?” as her eyes meet his so 
full of content, 





* Do I look very woe-begone ?” John laughed; 
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*¢ that’s the fruit‘of marriage. You've no idea 
what’a termmayant ahie is; Mts. Desturgeon. I 
aotnally goin fear of ‘mry life ;' and peace may 
b® a lovel*thing; bat it is unknewn'to me,” 

“Yor Have onltivated a‘ gift of ‘nonsenge,” 
his hostess said, with her pretty smile; “you 
uae) toHeruch an‘extremely grave personage I 
stood imawe Of you once.” 

“ Whie’ implies’ you don't‘ now; I ‘shall 
exne to ‘beWéve the hackneyed saying, 
“facnifiarity breeds contempt;’T have found 
it so in Eity'peave’; sheractually: dares beard 
mein my den ; invades my office, insists that 
T} shall -assompany her on pleavare jaunts 
wien Pim so ad‘with business I' wer half 
crazy ;aud I Gare not refase'-her slightest 
wish)’ aomivally. 

‘*T have asked an old friend down to meet 
you,"° Mis: Lestargeon sai@, flying off to 
anotiter d@ujeot-in her usual’ rapid way. “I 
thomgit? ft :would be w pleaeant surprise for 

, and vender your visit moreagreeble. He 
will'Re hereto. morrow, I beliéve.” 

‘Pel’ Fohilaughed, ‘* Toen it is a man ; 
and I warn you I ama very ‘Bluebeard’ for 
jealomsy.”’ 

“ Stupid |” Bily- said; * hewas' not jealous, 
only he-had’s fancy that variety was charm- 
ing; and so put each wife-outofthe way as 
soon as he felt symptoms’ of weariness 
comipyon. ButMay, who-is’our friend ?”’ 

‘+ Roland Staires !’’ stooping to adjust: her 
little girt’s+hat,(and'so missing the glance that 
paasetl between husband and'wife; “*T hops my 
plan toplease you has succeedba? ” 

“Couldn't be anything better,’ John said 
aitily. ‘* He's:a very good féllow, and. I’m sure 
Hilyiees delighted: as Tj’: aud! talking: gaily 
ne soree ned! his wifeifrom:observation. When 
they were*once more alone'she turned to him. 
“Gol, pititully,-all her anxious’ soul in her 
eydey "da you: trust’ me fally?' Can you see 
mewhhim without experioncing's fear of my 
lovefor yor?” 

‘Of course I can, sweetheart ; if I were not 
so-'sure of*your heart, should) P be the happy 
fellowi em? But Dam/sorry for Staines; it’s 
very tough'upon him, and ‘has beex from the 
first.’’ 

** Yes,” softly; “but ifall had gone well 
with him I sheguld never have known your 
love, which is dearer to me now than -- very 
lifé,”* and with that shedrew down true 
fees tied kissed ‘it. 

Roladd Staines arrived the following day, 
and met! ity with some confusion of manner, 
butthiequiskly passed; only when her child 
ranto ticrand looked'up. atjhim with great, 
searchiug-eyes, hooseght him in his arms; and 
he] dvttiva there, while his breath came in great 
gasps whielrfriphtene?. little Jack. “Ts yon 
ill, pom man ?* be questioned ; and slipping 
frous, iim;:soon forget him in his frolic with 
Fiessie Lesturgeon. 

That. evenigg Roland found: himself in a 
diatant part of the garden, withonly Hily for 
hit only companion. ‘' You are very:happy,’’ 
he #aid y, maceting her clear eyes with a 
steady look. 

** Very,” she answered withsweetsolemnity, 
«“ Heaven’ has been very good to me.” Then 
quickly; .as:ifafraid of-her own. words, ‘one 
day I‘hope to-hear you are happily maariad.” 

“Dehall nop marry, bub knowing your 
bliss Tara content, Your husband is devoted 
to you,” 

“Ab, yea! Ido not wish to reeall any past 
pain te yoo, bat I want you to, understand all 
Jakn’a goodness to me, and that you cannot 
do: unless I refer to. one scene in our-lives. 

ptain Staines, vben you explai your 
conduct to me in thelibrary my nd was 
in the alcove, and overheard all that passed 
between us. But he kept his seores, was 
kinder to me if:poasible than before, never 
word or look reproached me, maintain 
perfeat silence as: to the cause:of the change I 
saw in him, until he !ay.on what he sup 
tobe bis.death-bed. ‘Then he.told me all, not 
that be might oast blame upon me, or: make 
me wretched, but because the love he had for 
meé-—the yearning to. show what great tender- 








ness ‘he had lavished upon me—sried out in 
his heart, and foreed him to speech, In that 
hour, when T learned how jastly dear he was 
tome, wheniI feared that I had forfeited and 
lest -his love’ for ever, he treated me with 
fondest consideration. Ah! if I didnot love 
him what ® guilty wretch I ‘should be! I 
should expect the very stones in the'streets to 
ory ’shame:on my ingratitude,” 

“You aro right,’ Roland’ said, although 
his grave face Jy sterner with his pain. 
“sJohn Tredennis’ deserves: all the love and 


idevation you can give him !”’ 


Mrs. Lesturgeon sailed up to them at this 

int. 

PréOaptein Staines, Miss Bancroft has pro- 
‘mised'to run down for a few days!” 

“\Then I promise you I shall ran off!” 
Roland responded, with a laugh. ‘TI know 
what trap you are laying for me. Like the 
dolls dressmaker of Dickensonian vreution, 
* 1 know your trioks and your manners ;’ ‘and 
when I cannot figtit successfully against them 
shall save myself by flight!” 

_ Mes, Lestargeon spread ‘out her little hande 
in 


dewpair, ¥ 

‘*He’s ® most unsatisfactory creature, Hily, 
and so-ungrateftl. He's always disappointing 
me and frustrating my plans. How’ many 
nice-girls have I presented to you?” 

“ Don't know, Mes. Lesturgeon ; according 
to: you they are all nice.” 

‘And some of them were heiresses!” 
regretfally. 
am — I take the gold without the 

y x 

* Oh; you mercenary creature! I thought 
soldiers never cared much for money? There 
was Miss Anderson (you remember her, Hily), 
handsome-and accomplished ; she would have 
made you @ goed wife! there was 
Bertka Arliss, as amiable as she was 


pretey ——- : 

“Pray spate me!” pleaded the Captain ; 
‘gad in fature leave: me: to my bachelor free- 
dom. I like it!” 

“Phen you area heathen!” 

* * * < * * 

Two.years later Lucy went: down to Mere- 
land to say “ good-bye.” 

She had left: her sitnation, and was about 
to:emigrate to’ New: Zealand, She was to go 
with a family she had long known, and one of 
whose members: wished to-marry her. 

When Master Jack ran into the room where 
she was sitting, waiting for John and Eily; who 
were out, she caught him’in her arms and 
looked passionately ints his eyes, and orying, 
“* You have her face!but your eyes are his!” 
/Kisned him again and again; and afterwards, 
‘when the baby; a toddling, fair-haired mite 
was lifted to her, could find no’ room in her 
heart for her, because she had nothing of ‘her 
father in her look or features, 

She was made very welcome; but at even- 
ing she’would go; and when she rea¢hed the 
summit of a little: hill she turned to look 


“ There is Hily!” said John, who was with 


“« low pretty she is!’ she sighed, and, 
waving her hand, walked on. 
gen that was the Iast time she saw John's 
wife, 
[Tae END ] 








PACRTILA. 


ExtincuisHep ‘! Sparks’? THAT OCCASIONALLY 
Fare vrp.—Husbanda, 

A surcLar having been frightened away by 
a young lady, her father: wanted to know how 
she did it. “Did you threaten to shoot the 
rascal?” he asked. ‘'No, pa; [looked daggers 
at him,” she replied, 

A PRUDENT man had his portrait painted 
recently. His friend complained to him that it 
was much too old.—“ That's what I ordered,” 
said:he, ‘It will save the expense of another 





i 

‘*On! professor,” exclaimed 5 
old Mrs, Fishwhacker, duringa Santee! 
recital in her new music-room, “do pull ont 
that sweet nur vomica stop once more fs 

An illiterate publican wrote over. 

"Bear sold here.” “ He spells thal ee 
quite correctly,” said Theodore Hook, “i 
he means. to apprise us that the article ig of 
his own Bruin.’ 

At some country house where 9.dramatie 
piece founded on ‘‘Iyanhoe” nay be 
performed, Lord Alvauley was; requested, to 
play the part of Isaacof York. He declined 
saying ‘* 1 could never. do a Jew. in may lite,” 

‘““Bor if I put my money in the savi 
bank, inquired one son of Erin to =a. 
‘‘when can I draw it out again?” + a 
replied his friend, “ sure an’ if you put it 
to-day, you can draw it out again to-morrow 
by giving afortnight’s notice.” 

Ta fashion reporters state that “ bustléy 
‘have been revived.” This shows the 
disposition of the ladies, who consent ro 
making friends with something that; ag the 
popular expression has it, always goes. back 
on ’em. : 

PREPABED For A Storu,—A few nights a 
= tebe who ee ae out 
glass and pipe, on going home late borro 
an umbrella, and when his wife’s cae 
loosened he sat up in bed and suddenly spread 
it out. “What are you doing with ‘that 
thing?” ‘said, she, “Why, my dear,” he 
gravely answered, ‘‘I expected a very heavy 
storm to-night, and so came prepared,” 

Law anv Equity.—'‘ Pray, my, lord,” said a 
gentleman to a rather whimsical jndge, 
“what is the distinction between law 
equity courts?’’ “ Very little in the end,” 
replied, his$lordship. “ They only differ:.so 
far as time is concerned, At common;law 
you are done for at. once; in eq you. are 
not 80 easily disposed of. The one is prugaic 
acid; the-other is landanum.”’ 


‘Pa, L.read.in the paper that anether bank 


had closed itsdoors, What does that mean?” 
asked a boyof his father. “It means, my 
son, that.the cashier has run off wifh,all the 


money.” “But if they close the doors, and 
the conbian, tatnene’. _ ane to —— 
money where he ' e t. 
in, could he, pa?’ “My child,.I did not 
think it was..possible for a boy of your size:to 
know 80 little about cashiers,” 


. Eventna Stags. 

Ir iz betber to be wrong once in a while 
than never to venture an apingan. 

Stop the phiddle, and tha danoivg ee 
‘This shows how little sense thare iz 
danaing, and how mntch thare iz im the ol@ 

8, i 

A cynick iz like a toothless old bull Starrier 
—allwuss growling, but._never biteing. 

A man iz allwuss well dressed whoze 
clothes don’t make him fez] nor ackt. auk- 


ward, 

An excentricity of enny kind iz a fangus 
anda man shonld take no more ape in if 
than he would in a seed wart on. the. endov 
hiz noze. 

E@ukashun makes the man, Even honesty 
iz improved bi edukashun. 

Thoze who read the Bible to understand it, 
and thoze who read it to misunderstand, bo’ 
generally find what they are locking for. 

Let us giv heed to our doubts—they. are 

wizer than we are. 
I never could see enny postry, nor angel 
visits, in dreams. I kan trace most ov mi 
dreams to late hot pork chop suppers and 
champane charlies, 

Mankind don’t seem to be ss happy 
unless they are being cheated. others 
won't. cheat them, they will lend a hand,and 
cheat themself. 

Wisdum haz allwuss been in, few hands, 
and allwuss will be. The grata mass ate 
oppozed to learning enny thing either from 





one ten years from now.” 





their own experience or the experience OY 
others,—Josh Billings, 
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quz Countess of Dofferin held her first 
aretingroom at Ca'cutta with creat cere: 
moty. Her ladyship wore on the cccsion a 
pettic o> of lace, with bodice ard treia of 
gstin merveillonx, set off with diamonds, and 
gtiarv'of the same precious stones, 

Amanniace is arranged between Viscount 
Sterbroue and Miss Sneyd, davghter of the 
jite Mr. Saeyd, of Aehcombe, Staffordshire. 
fois lady for some time. pass. has. acted as 
amenuersiato the dowager Viscountess, whose 
qwesightie very.defestive, The marriages to 
take place stiortly. 

Ta Crown Prince and Princess of Austria 
@il start on a tour at the end of March. 
They go’ firet on a visit to the Archduchess 
Gisela. at Munich; thence they proceed to 
Brussels to. celebrate: the birthday of the 
King of the Belgians (the Princese’s father) ; 
from there they start for the Hague, after 
ghich they will journey to the Hast, returning 
home vid Trieste, after visiting Cairo, Smyrna, 
Grecee, and Corfu. 

Soue of the prettiest bridesmaids’ dresses 
which have been seen for some time were 
tiose worn by the six young ladies who 
attended Miss Beatrice Foster on the occa- 
domveof her recent marriage with Mr. G, F. 
Royds, «f Lichfield. These costumes. were 
@oposed of ruby satin covered with cream 
hes, suid draped with ruby velvet; their 
bodices. were of the same rich material, 
trimmed with lace, tulle veils, and ruby 
sigrettes.. Each wore gold bee pins, the bride- 
peom's gift, The-bride was attired incream 
satin: duchesse, with a skirt of Brusgela'lace 
ofMamented with ostrich feathers and’ orange 
blossoms, Brussels lace veil fastened by 
diamond stars; her two pages were dressed 
in'rabyplash, with Irish lace trimmings, 

A veny stylish wedding was that of Mr. T. 
Rico Somerville Lyster, youngest son of Mr. 
Geotgs Fosbery Lyster, of Gisburne House, 
liverpool, widh Miss Eva Mariana Ward, 
tod: darghter of the late Mr. E. M. Ward, 
RA, and Mrs, Ward, of Windsor, which was 
tecently celebrated: in ‘St, Michael's Church, 
Chester-cquare, The bridesmaids wore cos- 
inmes..of cream embroidered nun’s cloth 
bordered with swansdown, and cream silk 
bonnets with crystal crowns,’and trimmed 
Withdmall swans, andcarried posies of) white 
fowers, The bride was handsomely dressed 
in badice. and. ‘train of cream plush brocade, 
the: satin fromt being covered with Valen- 
depres: lace caught with sprays of orange 
blostorms, and she wore a ‘wreath of orange 
blossoms and tulle veil ; ornaments; diamonds 
tnd paris, 

Ma. Inutasp Buacksurye, obly son of Col. 
Itelaid Bilackburne, M:P., ‘cof Hele Hail, 
Lancashire, was married to’ Miss Georgina 

on Hume; younger danghter of Colonel 
Sir@ustavus ant Lady Hame, at. Si. Peter’s, 
Etton'aqrate, the other day, a large and 
fashionable congregation witttes#ing the cere- 
mony, Tho bride’s dress was very elegant, 
the bodice and train bsing of white brocaded 
velvet, over a dress of whitesatia trimmed 
With"pvint-Isce tlounces. She wore a wreath 
clorange blo-som: snd Brussels lace veil; and 

ornamenta were of diamonds and pearls. 


Avery jolly anderjoyable ball is reported 
to have taken place towards the end of 
Jannary-in the Pavilion at Brighton. Among 
tbe dresses, a. contemporary usually well. in- 
formed mentions that of Lady Lindsay; who 
Wore a handsome costume of silver-grey with 
fee diamonds. Thediamonds worn by Lady 
Maxwell, of Calderwood, were also extremely 

autiful. Mrs, Bytheses was dressed in 
black, with old lace and ostrich feathers, 
The two Misses Pocock were dressed alike in 
bodices and short trains of silver brocade, 
with white satin petticoats veiled in tulle, 
aud’ studded with: white butterflies ;;mara- 

‘feathers in the heir, ‘and perrt neck- 
lace ; they carried white bouquets. 





STATISTICS. 
French Porvrarion.—Some interesting 
Statietics have been compiled from the 


census. retarnsa cf the population of. Paris, 
taken in 1881. London in 1881 bad a popu- 
lation of 3 616,483, buat-the total number 
of inhabitants of the French capital is 
2,239,928, of whom 1,113,326, are of the male 
sex, and 1,126602 female, The population 
occupies 68,126 dwelling-houres, 32.422 of 
which are over four stories high, Paris 
counts 440022 married men and 446.297 
married women. The number of unmarried 
males is 621569, as against 1098845 in 
London, and. there are: only 559,054 spinsters 
of all ages, as against 1,192,253in the British 
capital. The youngest married man in Paris 
is 17 years old, and. the youngest married 
woman is 14 yearsold. Of widowers thereare 
51,735; three of themrare 18: years’ old, and 
these are almost as many.as in, London, where 
there are 58 833; but the widows of London 
number 173,143, while.in.Paris there are only 
123, 251. It is noteworthy that only 348 845 
msles and 372 576 female Parisians were born 
in Paris, the majority of the inhabitants of 
the city having come from the provinces, 
while 91,872 men and’ 75,542 women are 
foreigners. 





GEMS. 

Ricut principles’ benefit a man, even 
if they do not always seem to suit: others, 

Poverty is bad enough, but poverty and 
disgrace are worse, 

Tanorance gets the experience in this world, 
and wisdom profits by. her leseons, 

He who calculates. upon difficulties in this 
life is wise; but:he.who inclades the certainty 
of defeat also, is a fool. 

As a rule, people are never so satisfied with 
the world and.its people, as: when tickled by 
thoughts of their euccess,. 

Apparentty there is but‘one hard'row to hoe 
here on earth, and.most men imagine that they 
are working-on that row, 

Tr man has any influence’ for good over 
others, he need not continually refer to it, yet 
he should never forget it. 

Ir le. were as: willing to. shield. as. to 
expore’ the: faults of others, mutoal respect 
would be inoreaned a hundred per cent. 





SOUSEROLD TBRNASURES, 


Bread Caxe —‘Four “ot dough, twooups 
of.sugar, one. cup of b one cup of milk 
two eggs, one-tesepoonfal of carbonst eof.soda, 
Mix with the hands, and-add«# little: flour; 
algo, spices. to auit the taste.. Let itrise well 
before baking, 

Ricr Punyvmns.—Pat’enough cald beiled rite 
in a pudding-dish to. fll it-half,.fall;.pué,in 
milk and-yolke of eggeto: form a custard; ‘set 
it in the-oven, and when it is done put over 
the top the whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, with sugar to make it almost lfke ‘frost- 
ing. Add. the jnioa and grated: peel of one 
lemon ; #presd-this overthepudding smoothly, 
and let it brown ‘in the-oven. 

Tununy Hasnep,—Mix, some flour with a 
piece of butter, stir i ‘into. some cream. and a 
little vesl'pravy tifl. it ‘Hoile up. Cat ‘the 
turkey..in pieces—not too small—pui, it into 
the sauee, with grated: /lemon-peel, white 
pepper and mace—ponnded ; a little mush- 
room-powder or catspp, Simmer it up. 
Ossters may be added. 

Berry Row.s.—Roll thin. a biseuit dough, 
and.cut-into aquares. Spread. oven with bexries 
or other fruit; domble the enust aver and 
fasten theedges together, Put'the rolis into a 
dripping:-pan close together until‘fall, then pat 
into, the pam & litthe: water, suger:and, butter. 
Bake, and xerve with any desired puddivg 
BAUCE, 


MYSOELLANEOUS, 


STeau-workeD Traitwars IN Loypon.—The 
long cherighed kepe of sdvanced practical 
minds of seting tramways within’ the 
metropoliten ‘areas worked:by steam ds. about 
to be realised after a protracted, sizuggle, and 
the: North. London Tramways. system. will 
have. the credit of inaugurating, the reign of 
common sense in this connection. Séventeen 
engines have been built hy Messrs.. Merry- 
weather and Sons for that system, anil .one of 
theze made its.firat run on the line on Wednes- 
day evening, January 28, 


‘Approaceine THE Morxancm—Dhe right, of 
personally approaching the Monarch is:one of 
the privileges peouliar to therCity.ef London, 
highly valued, jealously to be preserved: 
From‘ time immemorial itthae beew exercised, 
whether by way of address of congratulation; 
of remonvirance, or of petition. -In. there 
happy times, and during the present:’reign; 
citizens have not had‘occasion to-addtess the 
Throne other than in terms of hearty con- 
gratulation or respectful. snd sympathetic 
condolence, but in other times remonsttances 
and complaints were often- made; and with 
considerable effect. 


VASELINE IN Pastry.—A: Paris correspondent 
writes :—At-the recent meeting of the-Council 
of Hygiene of the Departnrent of the-Seine, 
M. Riche, in the name of: # ‘commission ot 
medical aud sanitary: authorities, read a xe- 
port concerning the practice of using vaseline 
in pastry as a substitute for butter or fat. 
Pastry thus’ prepared canbe kept for'some 
time without becoming rancid, a quality, ad- 
vaniageous. to. the seller, and as equally 
undesirable for.the buyer and:consumer,,who 
is not warned, either by smell-or taste,:af the 
eager ome of tke tagulicnarem the stale- 
ress e pastry. a Be nothpessess 
the nutritive qualities of either butter“ot fat, 
and its action‘on the. digestive apparatus bas 
not been determined, so that it’ cannot be 
a aed ee aoa Cae 

‘ood’ may vot’ be dang ta “health. 
Council of Hygiene, therefore,’ has resolve 
that it is not desirable that the use of vaseline, 
petroleiie, or. neutraline, anid ‘similar 
products, in preparing pastry or avy. other 


form. of food, be permitted in France,— 
British, Medical Journal. 
St, Ciement’s Wert.—A ’correspondént 


writes :—This interesting relic of “\Oid,Lan- 
don” was recently Jaid bars: during the 
process of removing the tubbish from’ the 
western side of the Royal Courts of Justice, 
The Percys, ‘in, deft ** History ot Loudon,” 
vol..ii,, p..167,, state that. Clamedt's Ton, whose 
history dates. .baok. ae early as 1478, took. ite 
name from ‘ St. Clement's Spring or, Well.” 
Under thismame ityhed been kpawn time 
immemorial. In- Hthelzed’s-reign: and.atter- 
wards, penitents and pilgrims visited titisaga 
koly spot,as wellas for rest and refreshment, 
andthesieforhealing, anditwas cnstomaryfor 
the:newly* baptised to assembld ‘Here at! Ascen- 
signtide and, Whitanntide clad in white robes. 
Fitzstephen, + who. wrote, im, ,the;:reign, of 
Henry II., speaks of ‘‘ certain excellent springs 
whose waters.are.sweet, salnbriong, and 

Aumong ‘these; Holywell, Clerkenwell, and: S&. 
Clement's Well'sre the principal, as’ being 
much the most frequented. both, by: the 
scholars from the school (Westminster) and 
the youths'from ‘the aity when'on @ summer's 
evening they are disposed foran aifing:*’ Mr, 
Nightingale, in “ 'The..Beanties of England 
and Wales,” published im 1615, oa: 

now covers $b. Clement?a Well:” arid in 1841 
it is stated that it flowed as steadily and 
freshly: es. ever. \Dhe well, is..said ito; have 
been originally ath agin 3 It iq now being 
rapidly filled up with earth, Asit does nat 
appear-likely, that, the..2pot. will; ever be, built 
ppen, anormamental fountain: would be a fitting 
memorial ‘to. mark the spqt''where once 


existed St. Clamentis, Well, as well.as to per- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i oniieannnannenael 


A. H.—It is a matter of private agreement. 

N. E. T.—We cannot give the address of either. 

Lirrie Sartorn.—We regret we cannot oblige you. 

Avis.—Your name is the Latin word for “a bird.” 

L. 8S. B.—A surname may be acquired by reputation. 

B. W. D.—1. We have not seen any notice of it. 2, 
Your penmanship is very good. 


L1za.—You write a first-rate business hand—one that 
is suitable for book-keeping. 

Cornovz.—It is a form of famillarity that no young lady 
should encourge. 


Lora.—St. Augustine, Florida, is the oldest town in 
the United States. 


Witr1am B. J.—It depends on the size of the 
machine 


8. C. E.—We know of no process that will suit your 


purpose. 
W. B. F.—A calendar month's notice on either side is 


A. ©. 1.—Consult a doctor. We cannot pretend to 
advise in so difficult and apparently stubborn a case. 

Ons wxo Wants To Know.—We are quite unable to 
recommend any ad’ articles. 

G. J. W.—Any musicseller in your own town could 
supply you. 

Mar or Erry.—All deptlatories are dangerous, and 
we cannot recommend them. Try the tweezers. 


H. J.—You had better consult a doctor. Advertised 
machines of the kind named are risky things to try 
without proper advice. 

Jacx.—The number containing the stamp flirtation 
in full will be forwarded on receipt of three halfpence 
in stamps. 

Grace C.—l. Take plenty of exercise ; practise calis- 
thenics and the use of the dumb bells. 2. See answer 
to “Jack 0.” 

Grorcr.—You are quite wrong to trouble yourself so 
much in the matter. Remain sane and things are 
bound to right themselves in the long run. 

G. B.—If the house was let without a written agree- 
ment and the landlord has allowed more than six years 
rent to accrue without demand he has no remedy. 


M. W. G. (Latterworth).—We cannot insert the 
t. You had better put it in one of the 
newspapers he is in the habit of reading. 


CO. F. C. T.—Any degrees of cousins may marry. It 
has long been a disputed point not clearly settled as to 
whether such are desirable. 


ALrrep W.—There is no royal road to a lady’s favour, 
any more than there is to the stuty of a science or 
language. ; 


Aur W.—Stop talking to her about things which are 
ble, and show, by your actions, that you have 
faith in her affection for you. 


X. Y. Z. (Hull).—1. It would only be a surgical opera- 
tion which help you, and ita success would be 
doubtful. 2. Writing very good indeed; rather 
scholastic in character. 


F. T.—All you can do fs to 7 on hw Nag 
with betrothed, abide by the resu’ 
your sister better than he loves you, it would 
an act of folly for you to marry him. 


to the young lady whom you hope to 


HL 


evidently a @ man of fickle mind, 
aS 
on ise of mar- 

his visite £o you at once and 


Fes 


SF 


sa.—Some men are so selfish when they are in love 

forego their own 

the most trifling matters. Your lover 

seems to be one of that kind. If he is, all you can do 

is to let him have his own way. Perhaps, after awhile, 
he will get tired of it, if you do not oppose him. 


L. D. W.—Iodof t is the most effective 
salve to remove the pain of frost-bit-s, but frost-bitten 


we 





conscien 
xamination of your feet before prescribing. 


W. M. T.—When nervous wakefulness ensues at night- 
time, when there is a desire to sleep, but, on account of 
a iar state of mind and body, rest will not come, 
inhalation of pure alr is a safe and efficient soporific. 
It is observed in these conditions that a — only 
breathes half-way, and that the oxygen in the lungs {is 
kept exhausted. A physician recommends a few full 
respirations as the best remedy for this kind of wake- 
fulness, which is produced uently by the condition 
of the atmosphere as well asstate of the mind. > no. 





’ lots of wings. 


ina 
to | did not like it, bu 





Amy G.—If his letters and yours, taken together, 
constitute a legal contract, you would be entitled to any 
which you could convince a jury you had sus- 

by his not keeping the bargain. 


Orstna.—We agree with you. It seems as if it would 
take a greater exertion of strength to drag a cart fifty 
yards, under circumstances which you mention, 
than it would to lift a three-hundred pound weight. 


H. H. 0.—We have a very on of a lady who 
refuses to return gifts a ce you 
describe, but we have no better opinion of the gentle- 
man who demands them back. 


L. L. J.—The extreme length of the Great Fastern is 
680 feet, and her breadth, exclusive of paddile-boxes, 
82} ; inclusive of paddle-boxes, 118. She is said to be 
capable of carrying 20,000 tons of coal and freight. 


ait pani te 
‘or lovers 
t their love will fade away under 


Amina F,.—To fix drawings prepare’water starch just 
as a laundress does, of such a strength as to form a jelly 
when cold, aud then apply one or more thin coats to the 
drawings with a bi camel hair brush. Thin, cold 
isinglass water or size, or rice water, may be used. Some 
apply the white of an egg. 


R. H. A—Take the first nity to visit your 
native town, and press your suit in person. We think 
that when things come to the point where the lady 
must refuse or accept you that she will not refuse you. 
In any case it is better to have the matter settled one 
way or the other. 


TRUE LOVE. 


There is true love, and yet you may 
Have lingering doubts about it ; 

I'll tell the truth, and simply say 
That life's a blank without it. 

There is a love, both true and strong, 
A love that falters never ; 

It lives on faith, and suffers wrong, 
But lives and loves for ever. 


Such love is found but once on earth— 
The heart cannot repel it ; 

From whence it comes, or why its birth, 
The tongue may never tell it. 

This love is mine, in spite of all— 
This love I fondly cherish ; 

The earth may sink, the skies may fall, 
Thts love will never perish. 


It is a love that cannot die, 
But, like the soul, immortal, 

And ye it — — — x od 
And passes throu; © po 

This is the love om spend, to stay— 
All other loves are fleeting ; 

And when they come just turn away— 
It is but Cupid cheating. 


A. C. 
A. L. P.—You should at once tell the girl that you 


| love her, and ask her to be your wife. That is un- 


doubtedly what she is waiting for. She has become 
wearied with your dilatory wooing. Yo ladies do 
not like that sort of thing, especialiy when they are, to 
— your sister’s phrase, “dead gone” on a young 
eliow. 


Catuiz.—The dealers in feathers and plumes get 
their supplies thro’ regular channels in such quan- 
tities that it is not likely that they would care te go to 
the trouble of and snaking offers for small 
wi give ree for wingh it wil be hard or Jou 
ve a lor or you 
find a market for them. :" 


L. C. M.—It was, perhaps, ha ‘good form” for 
not like to hurt the feclings of thotr frlerda by refusing 
ni ) u re 
them such favours, You might to her about it 

good-natured ay as to let her know that you 

t such a manner t her own 

fi would not behurt. That would put her on her 
in the future. 


oe is too late now to Pe to he’ pie ra. 
from keeping your ent on the plea 

of finding the girl out.” You 
should not have engaged to her until you knew 
her well enough to be satisfied with her as your wife. 
The statement that you cannot correspond with her be- 
cause there is no post-office within ten miles of her 
residence is not sound. It is hardly creditable, and 
besides under the circumstances any girl would send or 
go ten miles to get a letter from her lover. Atany rate, 
it is your to write to her, and see whether a 
correspondence cannot be carried on between you. 


E. T. M.—Wide velvet ribbons sewed on any part of 
the costume to suit the wearer’s fancy will often make 
a plain suit have a very dressy appearance. Inex- 

ve ribbon with a linen back is quite good —_ 
or this . Adeep apron of brown wool may 
striped wise a darker brown velvet ribbon 
two or three inches 
vest, and the high collar band and narrow cuffs are 
covered with velvet, This style of iture may also 
be used effectively on light-coloured wool dresses. A 
tan-coloured cloth dress, trimmed in this manner 
with black velvet, would be particularly stylish and at- 
tractive. 





———_ 
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Hat.—We advise you to pcreevere in your end 
to get a situation in the department of la! re me 
you are most inclined. our to which 


Aw Unfortunate OneE.—You cannot ob’ vorce 
on the grounds named, but if you can weer 
= as to the cruelty you can obtain a judicial separa- 

on. 


Lrrt1an.—Your woman's wit should surel evise 
= ——s our pA lover’s Prone Mey the 
‘sticking point.” a little judicio 
Very good writing. as . oe 


Anxious Onze.—You must wait till the‘ 
makes further sign himself. As he has gene'te — 
far away without taking any notice it does not look as 
if he were deeply impressed. 


Irene Moncretrre.—l. The carte is that of a plea. 
santrattractive-looking girl, who writes a capital hand, 
2. The meaning of the letter is simply that it is the 
number of the sheet of the book. 


HELEN.—It would not be at all difficult to 1 
— would =“ to ~ taken from a uensber. m, 

strument couli be obtained by applicati 
wholesale dealer. Pies ssrce 


W. E. N.—1. The steamship Great Eastern is 680 feet 
long, 83 feet wide, 58 feet deep, 28 feet draught, and of 
24,000 tons measurement. 2. Rare coins are often dis- 
posed of by auction. 


Amy.—l. We can see no impropriety in the matter, 
especially under the circumstances mentioned ; but you 
must use your own judgment. - 2. Consult your sister 
on the subject. A great deal depends upon the intimacy 
of the parties. 


E. E. 8.—Several derivations are given of the rame 
‘Old Tom” applied to gir, and one of the most probable 
is that it was taken from the Christian name of 4 
—- connected with a large house of London dis- 

ers. 


L. G. W.—1. No, not if you are particular in your 
diet, eschewing all very rich, salt, or greasy food. 2. 
Glycerine diluted with borax water will help to remove 
blackheads. 3. Your penmanship will answer admir- 
ably for an entry clerk. 


F. C. P.—It is an old question in philosophy whether 
a man is compelled to suit himself to circumstances or 
whether he can bend circumstances to his will. It is 
one not readily to be decided, and much depends on the 
individual case under discussion. 


Tom H.—For a waterproof varnish for paper try one 
art dammar resin po six 8 poo ae 
in a closed flask for two weeks, and the clear soluti n 
off. To this four parts of collodion are 


poured 
and the whole is allowed to clear by standing. 


C. H. H.—Oysters are reported to be good 
dyspeptics. They never produce indigestion, and are 
caved by invalids when all other food disagrees with 
them. Raw oysters are used by singers for hoarse- 
ness. 


Jack C.—1. Not unless it contained libellous matter. 
2. Consult a physician. 3. Wallflower means fidelity in 
misfortune, and ivy fidelity, so you may draw your own 
cenclusions. 4. Keep them covered, put them as little 
in water as ble, and when you wash them use oat- 
meal instead of soap. 


Cc. C E—l1. Point d'Alencon is merely the old- 
fashioned herring-bone stitch, with a twist after it, 
formed by passing the needle under the thread of the 
last stitch before making another. connect 
lines of Point de Venise or Point de Bruxelles, or some- 
times to join the edges of braid. 2. Scrap- are 
made in every style and of every kind of mate 


P. M. 8.—Unless you are engaged in the business of 

managing sh eries, we do not think your 

invention would kely to ever return to you the 

oney required to take out a patent except by expend- 

much time, and more money. Besides the 

tent office, you would have to pay a patent 

ow you how to draw up your claims in such 

@ way as to protect your invention if it should 
prove valuable; and when you had your inve 

patented, your 8g eee purchasers would be among 

a class that is neither large nor rich. 


—, 
———-—} 
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